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INTRODUCTION 


To  data,  vary  little  has  been  written  concerning 
the  technical  aspect  of  the  compositions  of  Tschaikovsky. 
3uch  a  situation  is  regrettable  in  view  of  the  prolific  writ- 
ings of  this  otherwise  well-known  master. 

Many  musicologists  and  critics  have  felt  that  the 
music  of  Tschaikovsky  is  not  worth  the  energy  involved  in 
making  a  careful  analysis  of  his  works.  This  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  fact  that  this  music  has  enjoyed  such  widespread 
appreciation  by  the  "layman"  that  It  can  hold  no  interest  for 
the  trained  musician.  However,   this  very  fact  should  be  a 
ground  for  analysis.    How  is  it  that  a  well-trained  composer 
in  all  respects,   such  as  Tschaikovsky,  can  have  such  appeal 
to  the  untrained  listener,  and  yet  not  sacrifice  any  of  thS 
traditionally  accented  musicianly  qualities?  The  beauty  of 
his  melodies  is  unquestioned;  his  harmonies  are  superb;  his 
orchestration  is  excellent  and  unique;  and  his  form  is  tra- 
ditional without  beiner  ster/eotyped.  With  these  facts  to 
appeal  to  the  critics,  and  still  with  the  universality  of 
his  admirers,   it  is  obvious  that  his  music  is  well  "worth  an 
analysis". 

There  may  be  another  reason  for  the  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  technicalities  of  Tschaikovsky ' s  music.  His 
extremely  unusual  and  interesting  life  has  presented  ex- 
cellent biographical  material  for  many  writers.  Perhaps 
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thia  fact  hag  overshadowed  the  more  certain  results  which 
were  an  outgrowth  of  his  experiences.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  life  behind  the  works  has  aroused  more  interest 
than  its  share,  and  thus  the  works  themselves  have  been  ig- 
nored. 

Artur  Rodzinski  has  said, 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  name 
of  Tchaikovsky  occupies  a  place  in  pop- 
ular opinion  which  is  probably  unequalled 
by  any  other  master  composer.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  can  be  wholly  explained  by 
recent  popularizations  of  episodes  from 
his  piano  concerto,  his  symphonies  and  the 
"Romeo  and  Juliet'1  Fantasy.  For  Tchaikov- 
sky's music,  through  its  melodic  richness, 
its  rhythmic  excitement  and  harmonic  in- 
ventiveness coupled  with  a  lavish  use  of 
folk  material  and  a  personal  sense  of  the 
dramatic,  has  all  the  elements  of  human 
a  ppe  al . 

Beyond  these  qualities,   I,  as  a  con- 
ductor, can  never  cease  to  marvel  at  the 
technical  proficiency  in  Tahaikovsky ' a 
orchestrations.  He  enriched  music  as  did 
no  other  composer  with  a  quantity  of  mel- 
odious works,  which,  while  they  perhaps 
do  not  tax  the  brain,  nevertheless  stim- 
ulate the  imagination  and  satisfy  the 
sense  of  fantasy.  1 

Here,  Mr.  Rodzinski  pays  tribute  to  the  technical 
proficiency  of  Tschalkovsky  and  to  his  contribution  in  the 
field  of  music.  However,  music  that  merely  stimulates  the 
imagination  and  satisfies  the  sense  of  fantasy  is  not 
enough.  There  must  be  something  else  existent  in  the  music 


lm  iffi^lSX:  1942'.  W^TTT^.°n  Recordn'  Tbe  Four  Corner3' 

(Foreword  by  Artur  Rodzinski) 
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INTRODUCTION 

of  Tschalkovsky  which  accounts  for  its  widespread  appeal. 
Furthermore,  since  this  composer's  technical  proficiency  is 
admitted,  a  study  of  his  compositions  necessarily  requires 
some  "taxing  of  the  brain"  if  only  in  justice  to  the  com- 
poser. 

Therefore,   it  seems  appropriate  for  a  thorough 
study  to  be  made  of  Tschalkovsky ' s  works  lnr  regard  to  his 
melodies,  harmonies,     orchestrations  and  his  use  of  form- 
the  four  principal  technical  aspects  of  any  musical  compo- 
sition. 

For,  as  Artur  Rodzinski  states,   "Let  it  remain 
that,   in  the  whole  history  of  music,   there  has  been  but  one 
Tchaikovsky.  His  was  an  original  voice.  In  his  music.a.are 
hours  of  musical  entertainment,  and  no  musician  need  supply 
more  to  the  world  than  did  Tchaikovsky  to  warrant  the  thank 
of  all  music  lovers."  1 


1.  Halllday,  John,  Tchaikovsky  on  Records,  The  Four  Corners 
New  York,  1942.  Pg.  12. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  COMPOSITIONS 
TO  WHICH  REFERENCE  HAS  BEEN  MADS 
IN  THIS  THESIS 

1864  THE  STORM  (Posthumous)  Opus  76 

1866  SYMPHONY  NO.  1  Opus  13 

1867  THE  VOIVODS  (Posthumous)  Opus  78 

1869  FATS  (Posthumous)  Opus  77 

1869  ROMEO  AND  JULIET  

1872  SYMPHONY  NO.  2  Opus  17 

1873  THE  TEMPEST  Opus  18 

1875  SYMPHONY  NO.  3  Opus  29 

1876  FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI  Opus  32 

1877  SYMPHONY  NO.  4.  Opus  36 

1880  ITALIAN  CAPRICE  Opus  45 

1880  1812  OVERTURE  Opus  49 

1885  MANFRED  SYMPHONY  Opus  58 

1887  SUITS  NO.  4  ( "Mozart iana") ... .Opus  61 

1888  SYMPHONY  NO.  5  Opus  64 

1888  HAMLET  Opus  67 

1892  NUTCRACKER  SUITS  Opus  71  bis 

1893  SYMPHONY  NO.  6  Opus  74 
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MELODY 


Franz  Schubert  has  long  been  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  melodists.  Yet  without  passing  judgment  on 
the  relative  merits  of  either  composer,  the  melodies  by  Tschaikovsky 
may  be  said  to  surpass  ifcose  by  Schubert  in  popularity.  Although 
Schubert  was  primarily  a  composer  of  songs  and  Tschaikovsky , a 
syraphonist,  few  of  the  former's  songs  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  "Ave  Maria"  and  the  "Serenade"  have  achieved  the  pop- 
ular renown  of  the  first  theme  of  the  second  movement  of  the 
Fifth  Symphony ,  or  the  second  theme  of  the  Romeo  and  Juliet 
Overture.  Schubert's  songs  were  written  to  be  sung;  Tschaikovsky 1 s 
themes  were  instrumental,  and  yet  within  the  last  eight  to  ten 
years  the  lyrical  quality  6f  the  Tschaikovskian  themes  has  been 
recognized,  and  many  of  them  have  emerged  as  popular  songs.  The 
well-known  theme  from  the  Fifth  Symphony  has  become  the  song, 
"Moon  Love",  and  that  from  Romeo  and  Julifcfe.   "Our  Love".  It  is 
not  the  purpose  here  to  attempt  either  to  approve  or  disapprove 
of  the  modern  practice  of  appropriating  themes  from  the  great 
masters  in  modern  arrangements  for  use  in  the  present-day  "Hit 
Parade".  The  fact  proved,  however,  is  the  universal  appeal  of 
the  melodies  of  Tschaikovsky,  not  only  to  the  trained  musician, 
but  also  to  the  untrained  "layman". 

In  view  of  this  fact,  any  study  of  the  major  works  of 
Tschaikovsky  should  include  an  analysis  of  his  thematic  mater- 
ial, how  it  stands  in  relation  to  the  accepted  forms  of  melody- 
writing,  and  how  it  compares  to  the  methods  and  styles  of  that  of 
other  composers. 
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It  is  difficult  to  make  a  clear-cut  distinction  among 
the  different  types  of  melodies;  any  melody  has  a  so-called  tonal 
center  (usually  the  tonic  note  or  the  point  of  rest),  any  melody 
must  be  rhythmic  and  lyric,  a  melody  usually  sets  a  mood  of  one 
sort  or  another,  and  a  melody  is  based  upon  a  chord  or  progres- 
sion of  chords.  In  general,  all  melodies  as  thematic  material 
possess  thewe  attributes  and  others  in  common.  The  differentia- 
tion   may  be  made  among  them  only  in  regard    to  the  emphasis  on 
one    or  more  of  these  features  which  classifies  a  melody  as  one 
type  or  another. 

One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  melody-writing  used  fre- 
quently by  the  Classicists,  by  Beethoven,  Wagner,  and  others,  is 
the  melody  based  upon  one  chord.  A  good  example  of  bhid.  type  may 
be  observed  in  the  Sonata,   Opus  2,   No.  1,  by  Beethoven: 

3 


Theme  I,  First  Movement  fo*>     ( ,\ 


Tschaikovsky,  in  his  musicological  studies  observed 

this  method,  snd  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mme •  von  Meek  he 

quotes  various  examples : 

You  ask  about  melodies  built  upon 
the  common  chord.  I  can  prove  to  you  ab- 
solutely, and  can  give  you  examples  to 
show  how  by  means  of  rhythm  and  the  shift- 
ing of  notes,  one  can  build  a  whole  mil- 
lion of  new  and  pleasing  combinations. 
This  concerns  of  course,   only  homophonic 
music,  in/j&polyphonic  music  such  a  melodic 
structure  would  destroy  the  independence 
of  voice  parts. 
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The  melodies  of  Beethoven,  Weber, 
Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  and  especially 
Wagner,  are  frequently  built  on  the 
notes  of  the  triad,  and  any  talented 
musician  can  always  thus  invent  a  new 
and  pretty  fanfare  melody.  Do  you  re- 
call how  pleasing  the  Sword  motif  is 
in  the  Nibelungen?   


E>  m 

1  '  I1 

I  am  also  very  fond  of  a  melody 
of  Verdi's  (a  very  gifted  man)  from 
his  opera  Bal-Masque ; 


And  how  charming  and  fresh  is  the 
principal  theme  of  the  first  movement 
of  Rubinstein's  Ocean  Symphony; 


ft         l  £  c  1  3'\  \ 


i. 


In  the  earlier  works  by  Tschaikovsky,  this  method  of 
melody-writing  is  frequently  employed  in  the  thematic  material  of 
introductions  and  first  themes.   (In  the  sonata  form  as  used  by  the 
Romanticists,  the  second  theme  is  often  more  lyrical  and  thus  more 
important;  therefore,  the  use  of  the  simple  one-chord-based  melody 
would  not  be  suited  to  a  second  theme.) 

The  first  example  may  be  observed  in  the  introduction  to 
The  Storm  where  the  whole  melody  is  based  upon  the  I7  chord: 

^Occasionally,  a  melody  may  be  based  upon  one  chord,  and  still  contain 
a  note  or  two  which  are  not  in  the  chord,  but  merely  serve  as  passing 


1.  Boweb,  Catherine  Drinker  and  Barbara  von  Meek,  Beloved  Friend. 
Garden  6ity  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1941,  pp.  249F 
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tones  or  appogitf-aturas •  This,  however,  does  not  mar  the  con- 
sistent line  of  development  within  the  chord.  For  example, 
the  second  theme  of  the  symphonic  poem,  ^a  te : 

(Further  illustrations  may  be  observed  in  the  first 
theme  of  the  First  Symphony,  first  movement;  the  first  theme  of 
Le  Voyvode;  and  others  listed  in  the  Thematic  Index  in  Appen- 
dix A.  ) 

Thirmes  which  present  primarily  an  interesting  rhyth- 
mic pattern  are  often  used  for  the  purpose  of  setting  a  mood, 
as  well.  In  the  first  theme  from  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  Overture, 
rhythm  appears  to  be  the  principal  factor  and  even  without 
knowing  the  program  of  the  composition,  one  would  recognize 
the  merits  of  the  theme  purely  from  the  standpoint  of  absolute 
music.  However,  this  theme  is  supposed  to  represent  the  con- 
stant strife  between  the  Montagues  and  the  Capulets,  and  thus 
the  mood  is  set  ingeniously  by  the  composer: 

The  particular  rhythmic  pattern  in  the  second  move- 
ment of  the  Second  Symphony  gives  the  whole  movement  its  charm, 
for  without  it,  the  theme  would  be  mundane  and  entirely  lack- 
ing in  interest: 


4^- 

1  7*— 

In  the  same  manner,  the  first  theme  of  the  second 
movement  of  the  Manfred  Symphony  has  little  of  interest  ex- 
cept for  its  rhythm. 
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One  of  Tschaikovsky 's  most  interesting  characteris- 
tics is  his  abilit}*-  to  vary  the  rhythmic  pattern  within  his 
compositions.  In  the  second  movement  of  his  Fifth  Symphony. 
after  the  feeling  of  the  triplet  figure  has  been  established, 
he  changes  the  pattern  by  continuing  a  portion  of  the  theme 
with  two  notes  of  equal  value  where  one  would  expect  three: 


A  glance  at  the  themes  from  the  Nutcracker  Suite 
will  also  show  the  importance  of  rhythm  in  the  presentation 
of  these  jolly  little  melodies. 

Often  a  melody  has  a  distinct  tonal  center,  a  point 
of  rest,  other  than  the  tonic  note.  Although  the  tonic  is 
usually  accepted  as  the  cftnter  of  a  melody  because  a  sense  of 
completeness  is  felt  when  the  progression  of  notes  comes  to 
rest  there,  an  ingenious  composer  can  still  retain  the  tonal- 
ity of  the  tonic  key  and  yet  use  another  note  as  the  tonsl 
center  of  his  melody.  This  is  best  observed  in  Cesar  Pranck's 
Symphony  in  d  minor; 


The  firFtjt theme  in  Tschaikovsky 1  s  Romeo  and  Juliet 


Overture. 


is  one  of  his  melodies  with  a  tonal  center.  The  tonality  is 
b  minor,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  tonal  center  is  D.  The 
other  notes  lead  to  D  which  is  also  emphasized  by  its  position 
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lii  the  rhythmic  pattern,  appearing  on  the  first  beat  of  every 
measure  except  for  the  first,  and  following  each  eighth  rest. 

A  few  others  of  the  Tschaikovskian  themes  conform 
to  some  degree  to  this  pattern,  but  none  so  markedly  as  the 
illustration  above,  Tschaikovskjr^yas  will  be  shown  later, 
was  too  interested  in  developing  beautiful,  flowing,  melodic 
lines  to  delve  deeply  into  a  stereotyped  pattern, 

Onn  of  the  most  interesting  types  of  thematic  mater- 
ial is  the  short  theme  ("germ-cell  motif"),  uninteresting  in 
itself,  but  excellent  as  material  for  development  (within  the 
sonata  form,  etc.).  Such  a  theme  may  be  comprised  of  only 
two  notes,  as  in  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement  of 


Mozart's  Symphony  in  g  minor: 


^ — ^ 


or  that  well-known,  pres4nt-day  "V"  theme  from  Beethoven's 


(TJ 

\—&  1 

CP 

During  the  Classical  period  in  music  history,  when 
the  sonata  form  was  coming  into  prominence,   the  composers 
were  vitally  interested  in  development  sections.  These  short 
phrases  were  admirably  suited  to  extensive  development  and 
gave  the  composer  ample  opportunity  to  display  his  ingenuity, 

Tschaikovsky  presented  his  melodies  in  their  entirety 
at  their  first  appearance  in  his  works,  as  a  rule,  and  his 
development  sections  usually  consist  of  a  development  of  the 
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treatment  of  the  themes  rather  than  a  development  of  the 
thematic  material  itself.  Therefore,  such  a  type  of  melodic 
writing  as  used  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Classicists  was  not 
suited  to  Tschaikovsky 's  general  scheme  of  composing. 

However,  occasionally,   such  a  type  of  short  theme 
may  be  observed  in  his  compositions.  For  example,  the  intro- 
ductory theme  of  Francesca  da  Rimini  consists  of  an  arrange- 
ment of  onlv  two  dif fer en t  notes : 


IS 


This  theme  is  extremely  important  to  the  composition,  and  re- 
appears throughout  the  entire  work  in  various  forms ."^ 

The  introductory  theme  to  the  first  movement  of  the 
Fourth  Symphony  might  also  come  under  this  classification: 


It  is  really  based  upon  only  one  note,  A-flat,     and  the  rhyth- 
mic pattern  is  what  makes  it  proper  thematic  material.  (This 
theme  is  an  excellent  example  to  prove  the  hypothesis  set 
forth  in  the  introduction  to  this  particular  discussion,  that 
all  melodies  have  the  major  melodic  attributes  in  common  in 
spite  of  the  particular  emphasis  on  one  or  more,  thus  classify- 
ing  the  themes  into  the  various  types.  The  theme  in  question 
is  a  "rhythmic"  theme  since  rhythm  appears  to  be  its  most  pro- 
minent feature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  theme  may  be  said  to 

1.  See  form  analysis  of  this  composition  in    Appendix  B, 
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have  a  tonal  center;  the  tonality  Is  f  minor,  while  the  tonal 
center  is  definitely  A-flat,  the  mediant,  not  the  tonic, 

A  melody  employed  to  create  a  mood  is  used,  for  the 
most  part,   in^rograra  music.  However,  in  absolute  music,  a 
composer  may  wish  to  convey  impressions  of  joy,  sadness,  tri- 
umph or  anguish,  and  thus  he  creates  his  melodies  with  their 
requisite  harmonies  accordingly.  This  type  of  impressionism 
is  not  #o  be  confused  with  the  Impressionistic  School  of 
Debussy,  although  Debussy's  melodies  do  create  a  mood.  (See 
La  Mer.  L'Apres-Midi  d 'nne  Faune) 

Under  this  section,   it  may  be  said  that  Tschaikov- 
sky 's  themes  were  rather  of  the  "mood-setting"  character  than 
actually  programmatic.  However,  in  ffhe  Tempest  he  has  created 
an  interesting  theme  to  depict  the  "Enchanted  Isle": 


Here  is  the  most  typical  example  of  this  type  of  thematic 
material  that  may  be  found  in  the  larger  orchestral  composi- 
tions of  Tschaikovsky.  Usually  he  did  not  go  to  this  extent 
of  program  music  in  his  writing. 

As  suggested  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter, 
any  melody  should  set  some  sort  of  mood,  and  with  his  use  of 
folk  songs,  marches,  dances  and  romantic  melodies  throughout 
his  compositions,  Tschaikovsky  accomplished  his  aim  admirably. 
Whether  the  listener  likes  or  dislikes  this  composer's  music, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  some  emotional  response  has  been 
achieved  as  a  result  of  hearing  a  composition  by  Tschaikovsky. 


c 
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Usually,  any  distaste  is  felt  "because  of  the  listener's  lack 
of  harmony  with  what  the  composer  is  trying  to  express  rather 
than  with  his  method  of  expression. 

Many  composers  throughout  music  history  have 
"borrowed"  their  thematic  material  from  others  or  from  other 
works  of  their  own.  Bach  used  a  great  deal  of  material  from 
Vivaldi;  much  of  Liszt's  piano  music  consisted  of  transcrip- 
tions of  the  music  of  other  masters.  Numerous  cases  might  be 
cited,  for  this  is  common  practice  among  composers,  and 
Tschaikovsky  is  no  exception. 

An  interesting  example  of  Tschaikovsky '  s  borrov/ing 
from  himself  may  be  observed  in  the  first  theme  of  the  second 
movement  of  the  Second  Symphony.  This  theme  is  taken  from  the 
"Wedding  March"  in  the  last  act  of  his  unpublished  opera, 
Undine,  which  was  composed  in  1869  and  destroyed  by  the  com- 
poser four  years  later."'" 

With  the  few  examples  yet  to  be  cited,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  Tschaikovsky ' s  compositions  are  original  but 
for  one.  This  <Vwrk  is  entirely  unoriginal  except  for  its  ar- 
rangement. Tschaikovsky  was  a  great  admirer  of  Mozart  as  may 
be  seen  from  his  personal  correspondence  ws  well  as  this  com- 
position which  undoubtedly  is  a  tribute  to  Mozart  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Tschaikovsky  was  not  in  the  habit  of  making 
transcriptions  of  other  composers'  works.  The  Suite  No.  4. 
"Mozartiana"  is  an  orchestral  arrangement  of  three  keyboard 
and  one  vocal  composition  of  Mozart. 
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Thw  first  section  is  a  Gigue  (Mozart-  K  574)  trans- 
cribes for  orchestra    from  the  piano  version,  and  featuring  the 
flutes  and  cellos  in  the  first  and  second  themes  respectively. 

The  second  section,  the  Menuet  (K  594a  (355)  ),also 
follows  Mozart's  piano  version  closely,  and  here^  the  first 
and  second  violins  play  the  major  roles. 

"Preghiera",  "Gebet",  or  Prayer  is  the  third  section. 
This  is  a  well-known  anthem  by  Mozart,  "Ave  Verum"  (K  618). 
Here,  however,  Tschaikovsky  has  transposed  the  composition 
from  the  original  in  D  major  to  B-flat  major.  Other  than  that, 
he  has  made  no  changes  in  the  work  itself. 

The  final  section  is  a  theme  and  ten  variations  with 
a  most  interesting  history.  The  variations  are  by  Mozart,  but 
he  borrowed  the  theme  from  Gluck.  In  the  opera,  Pilfer  von  Mekka. 
this  theme  appears  as  a  baritone  aria,  "Unser  dummer  Po"bel  meint" 
to  be  sung  by  Calander.  At  one  of  Mozart's  recitals  when  Gluck 
was  in  attendance,  he  improvised  variations  on  Gluck' s  theme, 
and  this  version  is  now  "Zehn  Variationen  fur  KLavier"  (K  455) 
Series  21,  No.  11    .  Tschaikovsky  has  taken  over  these  variations 
and  transcribed  them  for  orchestra.  It  is  interesting  to  nete 
that  through  all  these  vicissitudes,  the  principal  theme  has 
remained  intact,  and  in  its  original  key,  G  major, from  Gluck 
to  Tschaikovsky. 

1.  Kbechel  Catalogue;  referenees  as  listed  in  text 
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One  of  the  most  common  sources  of  non-original  themes 
is  the  folk  song.  Russia  is  known  for  its  folk  songs,  and 
Tschaikovsky  used  them  tonhesitatingly.  Regardless  of  the  opin- 
ion of  "the  Five"     (and  their  present-day  followers),  Tschaikovsky 
was  a  Nationalist  to  a  great  extent.  His  most  "national"  work 
is  the  Second  Symphony  in  that  it  contains  many  of  the  Russian 
folk  songs.  The  first  theme  of  the  f irwttmovement  is  taken  from 
the  popular  folk  tune,  "Down  by  Mother  Volga",  and  the  first 
theme  of  the  finale  is  from  the  folk  song,  "The  Crane".1 

The  first  theme  of  the  finale  of  the  Fourth  Symphony 
is  derived  from  another  Russian  folk  tune  "that  every  peasant 
knows ".^  Many  other  themes  might  be  suspected  of  being  from 
this  popular  source,  but  together  with  the  typical  American 
lack  of  knowledge  of  European  folk  songs  and  Tschaikovsky 's 
great  skill  in  creating  melodies,  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain 
which  are  and  which  are  not  original  in  some  cases. 

Although  the  previously  described  melodies  belong  to 
Tschaikovsky,  they  are  not  outstanding  in  originality.  These 
melodies  conform  to  the  accepted  standards  o<ff  melody-writing, 
and  in  that  respect  are  not  unusual. 

However,  some  of  his  melodies  have  certain  qualities 

1.  From  a  leaflet  prepared  by  the  RCA  Victor  Division,  RCA  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Inc.,  Camden,  N.J.,  re.  Tschaikovsky 's  Symphony 
No.  2  in  c  minor. 


2.  Ibid,  re.  Tschaikovsky 's  Symphony  No.  4  in  f  minor. 
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that  distinguish  then  immediately  as  Tschaikovskian.  Such  ab- 
stract qualities  are  difficult  to  analize  or  describe,  but  there 
are  a  few  concrete  features  which  characterize  the,fTschaikovskian" 
melody. 

Most  melodies  may  be  divided  and  subdivided  equally 
into  phrases  and  periods.  The  Tschaikovskian  melody  is  usually 
one  continuously  flowing  line  which  is  not  easily  divided,  but 
is  rather  one  complete  unit  in  itself. 

For  example,  the  first  typical  melody  of  this  unique 
type  to  be  found  in  Tschaikovsky 's  compositions  is  the  second 
theme  in  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  Overture : 


This  theme  is  approximately  eight  measures  long  and  could  be 
divided  into  three  unequal  phrases,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
entire  melody  must  be  taken  as  a  whole,  first  because  of  the 
lack  of  balance  among  the  three  designated  phrases,  and,  second, 
because  of  their  tendency  to  flow  directly  into  each  other. 

The  second  theme  of  the  finale  of  the  Second  Symphony 
might  be  divided  into  two,  three,  or  four  phrases  I 


These  phrases  are  also  unbalanced  and  tend  to  flow  into- each 
other  in  much  the  same  wqy  as  the  above-mentioned  example  from 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Two  other  features  of  the  Tschaikovskian  melody  are, 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  skips  (e.g.,  the  skip  of  the  seventh 
at  the  end  of  the  fragment  from  the  Second  Symphony  shown  above) 
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and  the  interesting  use  of  chromatic  alterations  (as  shown  in 
the  Romeo  and  Juliet  example  above).  The  first  theme  of  the 
first  movement  of  the  Manfred  Symphony  also  has  many  chromatic 
alterations.     It  ks  only  the  artist  who  is  kble  to  avoid  the 
inevitable  and  the  mundane.  Where  the  ordinary  composer  follows 
a  normal  line  up  or  down  in  the  preggession  of  his  melody, 
Tschaikovsky  does  the  unexpected.  Here,  in  the  Tschaikovskian 
melody  he  displays  his  master  craftsmanship. 

Tschaikovsky ' s  melodies  are  composed  with  a  grace 
and  spontaneity  which  makes  it  difficult  to  analize  them  ac- 
cording to  the  hard  and  fast  rules  of  melody-writing.  This  flow- 
ing spontaneity  is  the  major  feature  of  Tschaikovskian  thematic 
material. 

Other  themes  which  may  come  under  this  particular 
discussion  and  compared  to  the  examples  already  given  are:* 

Symphony  No.  2p  First  Movement;  Theme  II 

Symphony  No,  4.  Second  Movement;  Themes  I  and  II 

Symphony  No.  5.  Second  Movement;  Theme  I 

Symphony  No,  6.  First  Movement;  Theme  II 


1,  See  Thematic  Index,  Appendix  A. 
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■hatever  Classical  influences  i'schai&ovsky  may  show 


in  his  other  aspects  such  as  melody  and  form,  his  harmony  may 


at  once  be  classified  as  Romantic,  with  anljbccasional  glimpse 


of  the  modernistic  trend.  Tschaikovs^y  wrote  to  jime .  von  keck 
concerning  this  question; 


I  write  my  sketches  on  the  first  piece  of 
paper  that  comes  to  hand,  sometimes  a  scrap  of 
notepaper,  and  I  write  in  very  abbreviated  form. 
The  melody  never  appears  in  my  head  without  its 
attendant  harmony.  In  general,  these  two  musi- 
cal elements,  together  with  the  rhythm,  cannot 
be  conceived  separately;  every  melodic  idea 
carries  its  own  inevitable  harmony  and  rhythm. 
If  the  harmonies  are  very/5complicated,  one  mu3t 
indicate  the  voice  parts  in  the  sketch.  If  the 
harmony  is  very  simple,  I  often  jot  down  ohe 
bass,  or  write  out  a  figured  bass;  at  other 
times  I  lon't  need  even  that.  It  stays  in  my 
mind.  J" 

Although  there  may  be  a  divergence  of  opinion  regard- 


ing which  is  the  composer's  "best"  wor£,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Sixth  Symphony  is  the  best-known,  ana  may  be  considered 
representative  of  his  style  of  composition.  It  is  appropriate, 
therefore,  to  review  this  composition  from  a  harmonic  stand- 


Symphony  Mo.  6  in  b  minor  has  an  introduction  which 


has  the  tonality  of  e  minor.  A  strict  harmonist  might  consider 
that  this  first  part  begins  in  the  subdominant  of  the  tonic 
key,  and  therefore,  the  movement  is  still  in  b  minor.  Although 
this  view  is  entirely  possible,  it  is  more  logical  to  assume 


po  int . 


1.  Bowen,  Catherine  Drinker  and  Barbara  von  Meek,  .beloved  friend, 
Garden  City  Publishing  Co.,   Inc.,  New  x'ork,  1941.  Pgs,  248,249. 
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that  Tschaikovsky  ha3  intentionally  employed  the  tonality  of 
more  than  one  key  because  he  makes  a-  regular  modulation  from 
the  e  minor  at  the  beginning  of  the  introduction  into  b  minor 
at  its  close,  leading  into  the  first  theme  of  the  exposition 
in  b  minor.  The  second  theme  id  in  the  relative  major,  D,  and 
the  whole  movement  closes  in  the  key  of  B  major.  This  of  course, 
is  no  innovation,  for  the  Classical  sonata  form  requires  just 
such  a  progression  of  keys:  the  introduction  may  be  unrelated; 
if  the  first  theme  is  in  a  minor  key,     the  second  theme  is  in 
the  relative  major,  and  the  movement  closes  in  the  tonic  major. 
This  is  exactly  what  TdchaikovsKy  has  done  in  the  first  movement 
of  the  Sixth  Symphony. 

Here  again,  in  this  respect,  the  composer  shows  a 
Classical  influence,  but  it  does  not  contradict  the  statement 
made  above  that  his  harmony  is  that  of  the  romantic  School.  He 
ma£  follow  the  Classical  forms  and  progeessions  in  tonality, 
but  the  attendant  chords  of  the  harmony  are  far  from  the  Class- 
ical conception. 

Accompanying  the  first  theme  of  this  movement  at  its 
first  presentation,  are  diminished  seventh  chords.  The  harmonic 
interest  is  further  developed  by  a  sequence  from  the  last  half 
of  measure  thirty-two  through  measure  thirty-five,  first  in  d 
minor,  then  f  minor,  then  g-sharp  minor,  ascending  by  minor 
thirds.  Later,  he  uses  the  same  type  of  sequence  in  major  thirds. 

Theme  II  of  the  first  movement  illustrates  excellent 
Romantic  accompanying  harmonies,  using  extensively  the  diminish- 
ed seventh  and  augmented  sixth  chords  so/ipopular  with  the 
Homantic  composers. 
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A  harmonic  analysis  of  this  section  might  be  illus- 
trated as  follows  in  a  piano  reduction  of  the  full  score: 


^  


j?he  above  example  is  typical  of  the  harmonia  aspect 
of  Tschaikovsky's  compositions,  fol?  the  use  of  these  altered 
chords,  so  prominent  in  hfti  later  compositions,  may  also  be 
observed  in  the  middle  period  or  in  his  earlier  works. 

For  example,  in  the  iiomeo  and  Juliet  overture,  the 
harmonic  background  for  the  second  theme  shows  also  the  roman- 
tic tendencies  in  harmony  of  this  composer  at  his  earlier 
period  of  composition; 


To  move  into  the  middle  period,  a  glance  at  the 
finale  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  reveals  the  same  type  of  harmonic 
progressions : 


c 
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The  la3t  movement  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  is  also  char- 
acteristic of  the  ftomantic  harmonies  of  Tschaikovsky,  and  is 
representative  of  his  last  period  of  composition: 


Therefore,  it  may  he  observed  that  the  principal 
features  of  Tschaikovsky 1 s  harmony  as  a  nomBfcticist ,  are  the  use 
of  altered  chords,  diminished  seventh  and  augmented  3ixths,  and 
"borrowed"  chords  from  "neighbor  x-eys". 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  composer  was  a 
professor  of  harmony  at  the  moscow  Conservatory  under  Nicholas 
Rubinstein.  Nicholas's  brother,  Anton  Rubinstein  headed  the 
Petersburg  Conservatory,  and  had  sent  his  pupil,  Peter  Ilyich 
Tschaikovsky,  to  Nicholas  as  a  candidate  for  the  professor- 
ship of  musical  theory  in  his  new  Moscow  music  school.  While 
there,  Tschaikovsky  wrote  his  manual  for  the  Practical  Study 
of  Harmony. 

In  ohis  textbook  written  by  Tschaikovsky,  himself, 
a  mere  one  hundred  and  fifty- five  page3  covers  an  amazing  amount 
of  territory-  from  tne  most  simple  intervals  of  the  diatonic 
sc^le  to  some  of  the  most  complicated  forms  of  counterpoint. 

It  must  be  stated  at  the  outset  tnac   this  book  is 

1.  30wen,  Catherine  Drinker,  and  ^aroara  von  ...eck,  ^eloveo.  Priend 
harden  City  publishing  co.,  inc.,  i,ew  lork,  1941.  xJgs .  19-23, 


written  entirely  in  Russian,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
translation  into  English  has  been  made,  however,  with  the  uni- 
versal language  of  music,     it  is  not  difficult  to  follow  the 
trend  of  thought  throughout  the  entire  treatise.  Mualaal  exam- 
ples are  given  in  great  numbers  to  illustrate  the  lesson,  and 
figures  basses  and  other  exceroises  follow.  Ilius,  even  though 
the  wording  (in  Russian)     cannot  be  understood,  if  one  follows 
the  musical  examples,  one  can  easily  tell  just  with  what  the 
lesson  is  concerned. 

In  general,   it  may  be  said  that  this  narmony  textbook 
follows  the  general  rule,  dealing  with  intervals,  triads,  pro- 
gressions, altered  chords,  modulations,  etc.,  with  the  usual 
illustrations  anj.  exercises.  It  might  oe  any  harmony  book  that 
the  average  music  student  studies  in  America.  The  only  exception 
would  be  Tschaikovsky * s  inclusion  of  counterpoint  in  a  harmony 
textbook.  Usually  the  study  of  counterpoint  is  treated  as  a 
separate  subject. 

The  following  shows  the  general  outline  of  the  hook. 
It  is  not  listed  as  the  chapters  are  divided,  necessarily,  but 
rather  is  listed  according  to  the  general  subjects  treated  and 
the  order  in  which  they  appear.  The  divisions  are  entirely  Chi d 
writer's  own,  and  not  those  specifically  designated  by  idchai- 
kovsky.  However,  the  following  outline  will  show  the  material 
covered,  in  order,     and  will  be  well-suited  to  a  reader  trained 
in  the  customary  methods  taught  in  this  country: 
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Tschaikovsky :  manual  for  the  Practical  study  of  Harmony: 
Mockba,  1909. 


1.  Intervals 

unison,  second,  third,  etc.  (in  diatonic  scale) 
Diminished  and  augmented  intervals 

2.  Triads 

I,  ii,  iii,  17,  etc.   (diatonic  scale) 
Basic  progression-  II// 

3.  General  progressions 

4.  i?ir3t  and  Seconi  inversions 
Chords  of  the  seventh  and  ninth 

6.  figured  basses 

6.  Harmonization  in  various  rhythmic  figures 

7.  Altered  chords 
Kon-harraonie  tones 

8.  Suspensions 

9.  Harmonization  of  sopranos  (melodies) 

10.  pivot  chords 
Modulation 

(11. ) Beginnings  of  Counterpoint:  e.g.-  four  sixteenth  notes 
to  a  quarter  note  using  non-harmonic  tones. 
Also,  "countermelodies"  in  contrary  motion.) 

12,  writing  in  Open  Score-  using  Soprano,  Alto ,  i'enor  and 
Bass  clefs 

13,  Counterpoint 

First  Soecies-  four  parts 

Cantus  firraus  given  in  each  part.  Completely  wor^ed-out 

example  of  each 

Fourth  Soecies  (suspensions) 

Illustrations  and  exercises  in  all  species 

14,  /ariations  of  simple  harmonic  writing 
Arueggios,  etc. 

Pianistic  writing 


As  stated  above,  each  of  these  sections  is  adequately 
illustrated  by  Tschaixovsky,  and  each  is  then  followed  bji  a 
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grout)  of  exercises  to  be  worked  out,  such  ag  the  harmonization 
of  basses  or  melodies. 

By  this,  it  may  be  seen  that  this  is  an  average  har- 
mony textbook,  and  is  another  example  of  the  fact  that  Isohai- 
kovsky  was  a  traditionalist,  following  the  accepted  rules  of 
established  harmonic  writing.  It  also  shows  his  clear  under- 
standing of  these  established  rules  and  his  methodical  use  of 
them,  as  well  as  his  incorporation  of  the  Romantic  elements  of 
harmony  into  his  own  compositions. 
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Tschaikovsky  has  been  called  the  greatest  sym- 
phonist  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  ("after  Beethoven,  of 
course")      Among  his  other  outstanding  capacities,  his  gen- 
ius for  making  the  most  out  of  his  instruments  undoubted- 
ly greatly  acoounta  for  this  title. 

The  large  orchestral  compositions  are  "largely" 
orcheatrated;  that  is,  in  employing  the  symphony  orchestra, 
Tschaikovsky  uses  the  entire  orchestra  to  its  fullest  extent. 
The  usual  symphonic  orchestra    consists    of  four  major  sec- 
tions: Woodwinds,  including  flutes,  oboes,  clarinfcirs,  and 
baaaoona;  Brass,  including  horna,  trumpets,  trombones,  and 
tubas;  Percusaion,  including  timpani,  other  druma  and  per- 
cussion instruments  used  at  the  discretion  of  tne  composer; 
and  Strings,  including  first  and  second  vioiins,  violas, 
violincellos,  and  contrabasses. 

In  almost  all  of  his  major  orchestral  composi- 
tions, Tschaikovsky  has  enlarged  upon  this  standardized  in- 
strumentation. In  the  woodwind  section,  he  employs  a  pic- 
colo with  the  flutes  in  many  compositions,  thus  increasing 
the  range  of  the  orchestra  upward.  This  piccolo  addition 
adds  greatly  to  the  delightful  finale  of  the  Second  sym- 

1.  Brockway,  Wallace  and  Herbert  ,/einstock,  i„ien  of  Jusic, 
Simon  and  Schuster,  Hew  fork,  1939.  ±>g.  46o. 
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phony  where  it  introduces  the  coda  in  a  moat  unexpected 
and  novel  manner,  There  are  only  three  large  orchestral 
works  in  which  the  piccolo  is  not  employed.   (The  /oyvode, 
"Mozartiana" ,  and  Symphony  jjio«  4  . ) 

Another  consistent  addition  to  the  woodwind  sec- 
tion is  that  of  the  English  horn.  Tschai^ovsky  has  felt  the 
need  of  this  instrument  in  ten  out  of  his  eighteen  larger 
compositions. 

In  the  brass  section  of  tne  orchestra,  this  com- 
poswr  has  u3ed  the  horns  extensively.  The  horn  appears  to 
be  one  of  his  favorite  instruments,  not  only  for  solos,  but 
in  conjunction  with  the  entire  orchestra,   Very  few  composers 
have  employed  this  instrument  so  prominently,     with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Szostax.ovich  who,  however,  may  be  sus- 
pected of  having  adopted  the  method  from  Tsohai^ovsis.y,  in 
view  of  the  striking  resemblance  in  the  use  of  the  horn  by 
both  composers. 

Occasionally  the  brass  section  is  amplified  by 
TschaixiovsKy  with  the  employment  of  more  trumpets  (or,  ra- 
ther, the  later  derived  similar  instrument,  the  cornet.)  i'or 
example,  in  granoesca  da  himini,  to  the  two  trumpets  in  E, 
he  has  added  two  cornets  in  A.  This  amplification  of  the 
trumpet  section  by  the  addition  of  cornets  is  also  employed 
in  the  Japriccio  Italien,  Hamlet,  and  the  Manfred  Symphony. 
Under  a  discussion  of  tne  brass  section,  it  might  be  added 
that  the  composer  has  written  into  the  score  of  his  1612 
Overture,  ".Brass  band  ad  libitum".  That  ia,  as  well  as  the 
the  full  orchestration  which  it  already  enjoys,  he  would 
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like  to  see  a  brass  band  added. 

The  percussion  section  is  the  one  most  amplified 
and  developed  by  Tsohaikovsky.  He  accepts  the  timpani  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  almost  as  often  supports  it  with  the 
bass  drum,  snare  drum  and  cymbals.  The  tambourine,  he  uses 
in  Capriccio  Italien,  the  Nutcracker  Suite,  The  Storm,  1812 
Overture, and  the  Manfred  Symphony.  The  triangle,  a  frequent- 
ly-employed percussion  instrument  is  used  in  foar  of  the 
larger  orchestral  compositions:  Capriccio  Italien,  1612  Over- 
ture, gate,  and  the  ^anfred  Symphony. 

The  glockenspiel  and  campanella  are  frequently  in- 
dicated in  the    scores  of  this  composer.  The  glockenspiel  is 
employed  in  the  capriccio  Italien,  and  plays  a  major  role  in 
the  "Danse  Ohinoise"    of  the  Nutcracker  Suite.  Tschaikovsky 
uses  this  instrument  in  the  last  part  of  hi3  Suite  NO.  4, 
( "Mozart iana" )  and  has  indicated  this  section  as  "Jeu  de 
Cloches".  The  campanella  is  U3ed  in  the  Manfred  Symphony. 
Bells  are  also  called  for  in  the  1812  Overture. 

The  use  of  the  celesta  is  indicated  in  the  Voy- 
vode  and  the  Nutcracker  Suite. 

One  outstanding  innovation  in  the  "percussion" 
section  is  tha  cannon  required  for  the  1612  Overture.  How- 
ever impractical  this    may  appear,  its  infrequent  use  as 
nevertheless  effective. 

Another  favorite  percussion  instrument  of  Tschai- 
kovsky is  the  tamtam.  The  climax  of  the  while  Second  Symphony 
is  reached  with  a  sudden  and  unexpected  crash  that  this  in- 
strument indeed  makes  dramatic.  The  tamtam  is  also  used  in 
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Franceses  da  jUmini,  Fate,  The  Storm,  Hamlet ,  and  the  £an- 
fred  Symphony. 

Even  before  the  time  of  Debussy  who  is  noted  for 
his  use  of  the  harp,  Tschai^ovsky  employed  it  with  great 
skill.  The  Manfred  Symphony,  the  Storm,  Fat e ,  Franc esoa  da 
Kimini,  The  Voyvode,  %iozartiana" ,  Capricoio  Italien.  and 
Homeo  and  Juliet  all  call  for  one  of  more  harps,  and  their 
interesting  interludes  and  background  effects  add  greatly  to 
the  orchestration. 

Aany  instruments  are  featured  in  solos  throughout 
Tsohaii.ovsky 1  s  compositions,  and  he  had  a  peculiar  genius 
for  choosing  the  right  instrument  for  the  right  melody.  In 
this  regard,  Tschaikovs^y  himself  once  wrote,  "Concerning 
instrumentation,  if  one  is  composing  for  orchestra,  the  mus- 
ical idea  carries  with  it  the  proper  instrument  for  its  ex- 
pression.""^" This  is  very  true  of  Tschairiovs&y ,  for  it  is  ev- 
ident that  his  musical  ideas  included  not  only  excellent 
thematic  material,  but  also  excellent  means  for  its  expres- 
sion. 

For  example,  the  famous  melody  from  the  second 
movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  is  presented  first  as  a  horn 
solo.  The  horn  is  the  instrument  best  suited  to  this  theme, 
and  the  composer  has  made  the  most  of  it.  The  theme  is  re- 
peated again  by  the  horn,  but  this  time  accompanied  by  an 
contrapuntal  figure  in  the  clarinet  part.  This  same  theme 

1.  Bowen,  Catherine  Drinker  and  Barbara  von  Meok,  Beloved 
Friend,  Garden  City  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  i\iew  iork, 
1941.  Pg.  £49. 
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tais.es  on  a  new  character  when  played  a3  an  oboe  solo  accom- 
panied now  by  a  counterpoint  in  the  horn  part.  The  two  equ<|l 
notes  of  the  solo  part  are  played  against  a  triplet  figure 
in  the  string  acoampaniment .   It  is  interesting  to  observe 
how  this  principal  melody  is  ta^en  through  almost  all  of  the 
instruments  until  near  the  conclusion  of  the  movement,  as 
more  and  more  instruments  are  sided,  the  theme  is  played  in 
octaves  by  the  flute  and  all^trings  except  the  double- bass, 
covering  five  octaves.  (See  measure  146)  The  other  instru- 
ments play  a  3ixteenth-note  figure  as  accompaniment.  In 
measures  148  and  149,  the  piccolo,  oboe,  and  clarinet  also 
join  in  the  main  theme,  while  the  horns  and  trumpets  con- 
tinue the  sixteenth-note  figure  against  sustained  tone3  in 
the  basssbons,  trombones,  tubas  and  double-basses. 

The  horn  is  also  used  as  a  solo  instrument  in  the 
introduction  to  the  first  movement  of  the  Second  Symphony. 

Another  interesting  solo  instrument  as  used  by 
Tschaikovsjiy  is  the  English  horn.  The  second,  or  "Love'* 
theme  of  the  itomeo  and  Juliet  Overture  is  introduced  by 
this  instrument.  The  English  horn  is  also  used  as  a  solo 
instrument  in  Hamlet . 

The  bassoon  is  an  instrument  in  which  Tschaikovsky 
has  seen  possibilities  for  excellent  solo  work.  He  uses  a 
bassoon  solo  in  the  third  movement  of  the  girst  Symphony. 
The  bassoon  also  piiys  a  major  r$le  in  its  solo  in  the  coda 
to  the  second  movement  in  the  fourth  Symphony. 

Paul  Grrabbe  has  said  in  his  discussion  of  Tschai- 
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kovsky's  works,  "In  the  bassoon  and  bass  clarinet,  Tchai- 
kowsky  found  a  capacity  for  the  expression  of  sepulchral 
anguish  and  foreboding  that  fitted  in  exactly  with  his  mis- 
anthropic, brooding  nature.  He  naturally  made  a  new  and 
telling  use  of  these  two  instruments,  producing  with  their 
help  a  poignancy  of  mood  new  to  music.  "^" 

Although  one  may  disagree  wither,  Grabbe '  s  psy- 
chological analysis  of  Tschai^ovsky,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  composer,  regardless  of  whatever  is  responsible, 
did  produce  a  mood  new  to  music  which  is  partly  the  result 
of  his  instrumentation. 

There  are  two  major  characteristics  which  differ- 
entiate between    the  orchestrations  of  Tschai^ovsiLy  and  that 
of  other  composers.  The  first  might  be  called  the  "upsweep 
string  effect"  which  is  most  easily  recognized  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  Sixth  Symphony.  This  effect  peculiarly  char- 
acteristic of  Tschaiiiovs^y 1 3  compositions  occurs  noticeably 
at  the  reiterations  of  the  second  theme.  Usually  this  "up- 
sweep" is  played  by  the  strings,  but  in  measure  315,  the 
flutes  and  clarinfcfcs  also  join  in.  This  effect  must  really 
be  heard  to  be  appreciated,  as  a  description  can  only  be  a 
technical  analysis  showing  how  it  is  done  without  showing 
adequately  whfct  is  done. 

In  this  particular  segment,  as  the  notes  ascend 
in  pitch,  the  tempo  is  speeded  up  with  an  acceleration  in 
the  time  value  of  the  notes,  beginning  with  a  pianissimo 

1.  Grabbe,  Paul,  The  Story  of  Orchestral  ^lusio  and  Its  Time3. 
Grosset  and  Dunlap,  Uew  iork,  1942.  Pg.  84. 
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and  ending  in  a  triple  forte.  This,  of  course,  all  takes  place 
in  the  matter  of  a  little  less  than  a  second.  The  notes  are 
expressed  rhythmically  and  dynamically,  thus; 

'*     3   r~  >  i 

Although  this  particular  effect  is  most  associated 

with  the  later  works,  such  as  the  Sixth  Symphony,  it  may  also 
he  found  in  the  early  compositions.  (See  symphony  i\io.  1.  4*arst 
movement,  as  weliyas  ffrancesoa  da  Kimini  and  the  inianfredS Sym- 
phony) In  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  Overture,  another  earlier 
composition,  measures  387  and  388,  the  "Love  Theme"  (Theme  II) 
is  ushered  in  in  the  same  manner  by  all  the  strings  except 
for  the  double-bass  as  follows: 

m  jtj  m  rn  \  m  m  m  tttj 

3  3  ~3  .3       |    -3  3  3 

The  other  effect  characteristic  of  Tschaikovsiiy1  a 
orchestrations  might  be  called  the  "chorus  and  anwwer"  or 
"antiphonal"  effect,  For  example,     in  the  first  movement  of 
ttbe  Fifth  Symphony,  (measures  487  to  492)  various  fragments 
are  presented  by  the  woodwinds  and  repeated  by  the  strings, 
and  they  continue  to  alternate  in  that  manner  throughout 
this  section.  This  particular  effect  may  also  be  observed  in 
Symphony  No.  1,  Hamlet,  Franoesca  da  kimini,  and  Symphony  flo.  6« 

Although  it  is  not  really  an  antiphonal  section, 
the  presentation  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  movement  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  shows  an  interesting 
alternation  between  the  first  anil  second  violins.  Here,  the 
second  violins  take  the  first  note  of  the  theme;  the  first 
violins,  the  second  note,  and  so  on,  alternating  on  every 
other  note. 
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As  stated  at  the  outset,  Tsohai^ovsky' s  orchestra- 

IS 

tion  is  very  full,  ThisApartly  accomplished  by  the  fact  that 
wherevBfc  divisions  are  possible  within  each  separate  part, 
Tschaiiiovs^y  mates  them.  ifor  example,  when  there  are  two 
flutes,  he  writes  a  part  for  each,  even  if  only  to  have  them 
play  in  octaves.   (See  Sj/m  phony  ho,  4)     In  the  introduction 
to  the  Tempest,  the  first  and  second  violins,  violas,  and 
violincellos  are  each  divided  in  three  parts,  and  thus  a  vary- 
full  effect  is  gained. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  that  in  a  newspaper 
article,  Philip  nale  once  stated  that  in  the  last  movement  of 
the  Llanfred  Symphony  Tschai^ovsky  shows  the  influence  of 
Berlioz  in  regard  to  orchestration.  Berlioz,  of  course,  is 
well  known  in  this  fiBld,  but  in  just  what  respect  Tschai^ov- 
sky  is  influenced  by  him  is  not  made  clear. 

In  view  of  his  other  qualifications  as  a  symphonist, 
one  may  concur  with  Mr*  Gra'obe  that  Tsohai-^ovs^y  wa3  "a 
Kussian  with  a  typically  Russian  and,  in  music,     a  decidedly 
novel  disposition. .. .an  unusually  brilliant  orchestrator. • • the 
reasons  are  apparent  for  his  being  the  first  Russian  composer 
to  become  known  throughout  the  world. 11  ^ 
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£o  CJrabbe,  Paul,  The  StorjE  of  Orchestral  Maglg  and  Its  Times, 
Grrosset  and  Junlap,  i;ew  Tork,  1942.  Pgs.  84,  86. 
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Most  of  the  more  liberal  musicologists  regard  any 
_  composition  as  having  form,  by  virtue  of  its  existence  as  a 

musical  entity.  However,  the  more  conservative  allow  the  term 
to  be  used  only  in  connection  with  those  compositions  which 
follow  the  rules  of  a  preestablished  formula.  By  this,  they 
usually  mean  those  strict  forms  which  were  introduced  and 
developed  during  the  Eighteenth  and  early  Nineteenth  Centuries, 
the  period  commonly  known  as  the  Classical  Era  in  Music 
History. 

As  is  usual  in  such  a  situation  where  is  a  diver- 
gence of  opinion,  both  vlwws  may  be  considered  valid.  In  Punk 
and  Wagnall's  Comprehensive  Standard  Dictionary,  there  are 
definitions  supporting  both  viewpoints.  The  words,  "contour, 
style,  or  manner"  are  applicable  to  the  liberal  point  of  viww, 
while  the  second  group  of  definitions,   "regular  mwthod,  a  mold, 
model  or  formula"  are  applicable  to  the  conservative  viewpoint. 

However,  a  true  liberal  presentation  of  facts  must 
allow  for  a  just  appreciation  of  the  conservative.  Hence,  it 
is  desirable  to  employ  those  terms  which  give  a  broad  liberal 
interpretation  of  form,  except  when  dealing  specifically  with 
those  works  in  the  Classical  tradition. 
P  Although  Tschaikovsky  was  "an  arch  Romanticist  liv- 

ing at  the  high  tfed4  of  the  Romantic  era"*,  his  use  of  form 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  Classic  tradition.  All  of  his 
larger  orchestral  works  may  be  analized  according  to  the 

1.  Grabbe,  Paul,  The  Story  of  Orchestral  Music  and  Its  Times. 
Grosset  and  Dunlap,  New  York,  1942.  Pg.  84. 
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preestablished  Classical  forms.  This  does  not  imply  that 
Tschaikovsky  adheres  to  those  forms  as  strictly  as  did  the 
Classicists,  yet  the  presence  of  the  Classical  forms  in  his 
compositions  is  inescapable.  This,  of  course,  might  be  expec- 
ted in  view  of  the  fact  that  Tschaikovsky 's  musical  idol  was 
Mozart,  the  great  formalist  of  the  Classical  Period, 

Tschaikovsky  follows  the  generil  outline  of  the  es- 
tablished forms,  but  is  freer  in  the  manipulation  of  their 
more  minor  details.  This,  however,  was  no  oversight  on  his 
part;  he  was  well  aware  of  his  method  of  using  forms  as  is 
shown  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mme.  von  Meek: 

You  ask  if  I  stick  to  established 
forms.  Yes  and  no.  In  certain  composi- 
tions, such  as  a  symphony,  the  form  is 
taken  for  granted  and  I  keep  to  it- 
but  only  as  to  the  large  outline  and 
proper  sequence  of  movements.  The  de- 
tails can  be  manipulated  as  freely  as 
one  chooses,  according  to  the  natural 
development  of  the  musical  idea.  1 

Tshhaikovsky  continues  in  answer  to  his  patroness's  question 
by  quoting  definite  examples  as  well  as  illustrating  his  know- 
ledge of  the  traditionally  accepted  method  of  employment  of  the 
musical  forms, 

Por2instance,  the  first  movement  ofl  pur 
symphony    is  handled  very  freely.  The  sec- 
ond theme  which  tradition  places  in  a  rep 
la ted  major  key,  is  here  mimor  and  unre- 
lated. In  the  recapitulation  (same  move- 
ment! the  second  theme  appears  only  in  part, 
etc.5  The  finale  also  deviates  from  con- 
ventional form... in  fantasias  (like  The 
Tempest  and  Franceses ).  one  can  create 
one's  own  form.* 


1.  Bowen,  Catherine  Drinker  and  Barbara  von  Meek,  Beloved  Friend. 
Garden  City  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1941.  Pg.  249. 

2.  Symphony  No,  4.  dedicated  to"My  Best  Friend"  (i.e.  Mme. 
von  Meek. 

3.  refers  to  Sonata  Fowa.  See  Appendix  B. 
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The  established  forms  under  discussion  are  the  Son- 
ata form  (or"Sonata  Allegro"  form  commonly  used  in  first  and 
last  movements  of  symphonies,  symphonic  poems  and  overtures), 
the  Rondo  form  (which  may  be  used  for  any  movement  of  a  sym- 
phony except  the  first),  the  Three-part  form  (frequently  used 
in  second  and  third  movements  of  symphonies  and  many  other 
types  of  compositions),  the  Two-Part  form  ^usually  used  in 
smaller  pieces),  and  the  Theme  and  Variations  form,^"  Nearly 
all  of  Tschaikovsky Ts  larger  orchestral  compositions  may  be 
classified  under  these  headings  from  the  major  symphonies 
down  to  the  minute  dances  of  the  Nutcracker  Suite* 

Tschaikovsky !s  use  of  form  in  his  symphonies  is  tra- 
ditional; that  is,  he  employs  the  Classic  four-movement  sym- 
phonic form,  with  the  first  movement  in  Sonata  form,  the  sec- 
ond lyrical,  the  third  in  a  lighter,  faster  vein,  and  the 
fourth,  a  traditional  finale.  This,  of  course,  makes  the  en- 
tire symphony  a  large  sonata  form. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  TschaikovsJty Ts  adherence  to 
the  Classical  form  is  as  strict  as  that  of  Haydn  or  Mozart 
since  he  is  definitely  among  the  Romantic  group  of  composers. 
However,  any  of  the  deviations  from  the  strict  form  are  in 
keeping  with  the  general  mood  of  the  entire  composition,  and 
these  deviations  do  not  occur  any  more  frequently  than  those 
of  the  Beethoven  symphonies. 

In  his  letters  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  Tschaikovsky  often 

1,  See  Appendix  B  for  definitions  and  descriptions  of  these 
forms • 
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Mentioned  his  great  admiration  for  the  works  of  Mozart,  and 
discussed  the  great  need  for/  and  value  of  form  in  a  large 
composition.  He  also  criticized  Wagner  for  his  lack  of  form 
in  his  compositions.  Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  Tschaikov- 
sky  made  a  study  of  form,  admired  the  use  of  it  by  others, 
and  employed  it  carefully  in  his  own  works. 

The  only  deviation  from  the  traditional  four-move- 
ment symphony  occurs  in  Tschaikovsky f s  Third  Symphony  (the 
"Polish")  where  there  are  five  movements.  The  first  is  sonata 
form,  and  the  second,  three-part;  however,  the  third  is  a 
Polonaise  and  the  fourth,      Scherzo  (three-part)  with  the 
fifth  again  in  sonata  form.  Upon  second  glance,  this  is  not 
such  an  innovation  as  it  appears  to  be.  The  first  two  move- 
ments are  in  regular  sequence,     and  the  fifth  corresponds  to 
the  usual  fourth  movement  in  form.  Thus,  the  third  and  fourth 
movements  of  this  symphony  may  be  considered  together.  Before 
the  time  of  Beethoven,  a  dance  form  such  as  the  Menuet  com- 
prised the  third  movement  of  a  Classical  symphony.  Beethoven 
substituted  the  Scherzo  for  the  Menuet.  Here,  in  Tschaikovsky *s 
Third  Symphony,  there  is  a  Polonaise     (since  it  is  a  "Polish" 
Symphony)  for  the  dance  form  of  the  third  movement,  followed 
by  the  Beethoven  innovation,  the  scherzo,  as  a  separate  move- 
ment. Therefore,  the  four-part  symphonic  form  still  remains 
intact  in  the  work. 

In  general,  the  first  and  last  movements  of  all  the 
Tschaikovski an  symphonies  are  in  quite  clear-cut  sonata  form. 
That  is,  they  consist  of  an  introduction,  an  exposition  with 
two  main  themes,  followed  by  a  development  (usually  of  both 
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themes)  a  recapitulation  and  a  coda*  There  is  nothing  outstand- 
ing in  regard  to  this  employment  of  the  form.  It  might  be  men- 
tioned, however,  that  the  second  theme  is  usually  the  more  im- 
portant in  the  symphony.  This  is  true  of  most  of  the  Romantic 
composers.  Although,  even  during  the  Classical    period,  and 
through  the  time  of  Beethoven,  it  was  customary  for  the  second 
theme  to  be  more  lyrical,  there  was  much  less  stress  on  this 
theme.  When  the  Romantic  composers  followed  the  Classic  form 
in  the  writing  of  their  symphonies,  they  maintained  the  custom- 
ary strong  or  rhythmic  theme  as  the  first,  with  the  lyrival  as 
the  second.  However,  with  the  Romantic  interest  in  lflmg,  sweep- 
ing, or  beautiful  melodies,  it  is  obvious  why  they  made  their 
second  themes  of  greater  importance.  In  this  respect,  Tschai- 
kovsky,  with  his  great  gift  for  the  creation  of  beautiful  melo- 
dies, is  no  exception.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  best- 
known  themes,  those  widely  "whistled"  or  "hummed"  by  the  gener- 
al public,  are  his  second  themes. 

Occasionally,  Tschaikovsky  has  modified  his  use  of  the 
sonata  form  by  "telescoping"  the  development  and  recapitulation, 
thus  making  one  section  out  of  the  usual  two.  This  method  was 
also  frequently  employed  by  Beethoven,  Brahms,  and  others. 

The  song  form,  sometimes  designated  as  "Da  capo"  or 
"ABA"  form  is  another  favorite  of  Tschaikovsky.  This  form  is 
particularly  applicable  to  the  melodic  second  movements,  and 
Tschaikovsky  has  made  use  of  it.  The  usual  Scherzo  (third  move- 
ment) is  generally  in  the  form  of:  Scherzo-Trio*Scherzo,  thus 
making  the  three-part  form  a  frequent  form  for  the  thirdmove- 
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raent  in  his  symphonies. 

The  "Theme  and  Variations"  form  is  not  generally 
found  in  the  compositions  of  Tschakiovsky,  but  he  has  fihosen 
to  employ  it  in  the  second  movement  of  his  First  Symphony.  It 
is  also  used  in  the  last  part  of  the  "Suite-Mczartiana". 

Tschaikovsky 1 s  compositions  are  always  coherent,  or 
unified.  That  is,  there  is  one  general  mood  which  permeates 
each  complete  work.  This  mood  runs  throughout  each  composi- 
tion, yet  each  one  maintains  its  own  individuality. 

Cyclical  form,  which  has  been  brought  into  promi- 
nence particularly  by  Dvorak,  is  used  to  some  extent  by 
Tschaikovsky.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony. The  introductory  theme  to  the  first  movement  appears 
again  at  the  climax  of  each  succeeding  movement.  This  is  true 
also  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  in  which  the  introductory  theme  bo 
the  firwt  movement  reappears  throughout  the  entire  composition 
The  Manfred  Symphony  incorporates  material  from  the  first  move 
raent  in  the  finale,  and  thus  a  sort  of  cyclical  form  might 
also  be  attributed  to  this  work. 

Although  the  symphonies  are  perhaps  Tschaikovsky Ts 
greatest  contribution,  he  wrote  many  other  large  works.  7/hat 
has  been  daid  of  the  symphonies,  however,  in  regard  to  their 
adherence  to  traditional  formalism  is  also  true  of  his  other 
compositions • 

Rosa  Kewmarch  has  made  some  observations  regarding 
Tschaikovsky 's  attitude  toward  form  and  her  attitude  toward 
Tschaikovsky.  She  states  that  the  composer  expressly  says 
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that  great  works  of  art  are  less  valued  for  creative  force 
than  for  perfection  of  form;  and  then  reflects  that  Tschai- 
kovsky's  admiration|of  formal  perfection  is  not  limited  to 
that  of  prescribed  forms,  being  impartially  excited  by  what- 
ever form  seems  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  His  stipulation 
is  for  "some  form"."'' 

This  certainly  should  not  condemn  Tschaikovsky 's 
attitude  toward  form,  for  what  is  the  purpose  of  any  form 
or  mold  except  to  serve  as  a  structure  within  which  the  ar- 
tist may  construct  and  arrange  his  raw  material  in  a  well- 
balanced  manner?  Any  form  gives  balance  and  continuity,  and 
obviously  a  form  "appropriate  to  the  occasion"  should  be  the 
one  employed. 

Rosa  Newmarch  also  says, 

"...the  divergence  between  what  is  often 
said  of  Tchaikovsky  and  his  own  expressed  op- 
inions does  not  in  reality  relate  to  form  in 
the  conventional  sense,  but  rather  to  prime 
conception*  of  what  form  should  signify.  It 
was  fortunately  so  natural  in  him  to  discrim- 
inate, and,  so  to  speak,  subdivide  this  ques- 
tion that  we  can  easily  imagine  him  conceiv- 
ing himself  to  be  in  perfect  obedience  to 
aesthetic  requirements  without  closepadherence 
to  the  recognized  external  features. 


1.  Newmarch,  Rosa,  Tchaikovsky.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  1908.  Pgs.  233-239. 


2.  Ibid. 
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This   critic  reflects  the  popular  apologetic  atti- 
tude toward  the  compositions  of  Tschaikovsky.  Undoubtedly 
she  has  some  facts  at  her  disposal  which  account  for  that 
position.  However,  it  has  been  illustrated  throughout  the 
foregoing  discussion  that  this  composer  does  adhere  closely 
to  the  "recognized  external  features"  regarding  the  Classi- 
cal forms. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  apologize  for  Tschaikovsky 's 
use  6t  form.  It  is  altogether  posiible  to  imagine  his  "con- 
ceiving himself  to  be  in  perfect  obedience  to  aesthetic  re- 
quirements", for  in  that  respect  he  had  every  right  to  do  so. 
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TSCHAlkOVSKY'S  POSITION  IB  MUSIC  HISTORY 


Isohaikovsky' s  position  in  the  history  of  music  is 
as  much  disputed  today  as  it  was  during  his  own  life.  Then, 
of  course,  the  dispute  centered  around  the  Occidentalism 
versus  the  Nationalism  of  his  music.  The  Hussian  critics, 
sympathizing  with  the  Hussion  nationalist  composers,  accused 
him  of  eclecticism,  but  today  such  a  charge  could  hardly  be 
considered  as  derogatory.  Dr.  John  Halliday  has  said,  "It  is 
true  that  the  influence  of  western  music  is  more  apparent  in 
Tchaikovsky's  work  than  in  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries; 
but  it  is  apparently  chiefly  in  his  superior  craftsmanship, 
grounded  firmly  on  the  study  of  the  classic  masters... 

Today,  Tschai^ovsky  is  generally  classified  as  a 
Homantic  Hussian  composer,  with  little  further  elaboration. 
To  classify  him  either  as  a  Romantic  Hussian  nationalist,  or 
a  non-lMat ionalistic  Hussian  Romantic  composer,  whatever  one's 
opinion  may  be,  is  not  adequate  for  placing  him  specifically 
in  music  history. 

First  of  all,  the  undisputed  fact  is  that  he  was  a 
Russian  composer  who  lived  and  wrote  during  the  itoraantic  Era. 
iiny  other  classifications  are  open  to  question  and  must  be 
substantiated  by  proof. 

The  Hussian  'Vive11  with  the  exception  of  Rimsky- 
korsakov  were  untrained  musicians,  and  therefore  may  be  called 


1.  Halliday,  John,  Tchaikovsky  on  Records, The  j'our  Corners, 
Uew  fork,  1942.  Pg.  30. 
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"unadulterated  Nationalist a" .  Ihere  was  very  little  Russian 
music,  as  such,  before  that  period.  Tschaiiiovsky,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  thoroughly-trained  musician,  and  as  Dr. 
Halliday  states,  grounded  firmly  on  a  study  of  the  Classic, 
or  Western,  masters.  Compared  to  his  contemporaries,  hia 
music  shows  definitely  the  western  influence,  but  liMs  does 
not  detract  from  the  Russian  influence  which  still  permeates 
his  laomposit  ions,  fschai&ovsky  loved  his  country  and  it  is 
unfair  to  him  and  his  intentions  to  acclaim  him  as  being 
non-nationalistic.  His  use  of  the  Russian  national  anthem 
and  Russian  folk  songs  throughout  his  compositions,  as  well 
aa  the  trend  toward  the  minor,  are  all  traces  of  national- 
ism reflected  in  his  wor^s. 

Being  firmly  grounded  on  a  study  of  tne  Classic 
masters,  it  is  expected  that  rschaiiwovsxLy  show  elements  of 
Classicism  in  his  compositions.  The  Classical  influence  is 
felt  most  in  hia  uae  of  form,  where,  even  in  his  last  per- 
iod of  compositions  (e.g.  Symphony  Uo.  6)  he  does  not  depart 
from  the  traditional  outline;  nor  doea  he  forego  the  Claasic 
form3  An  his  program  music  as  do  other  Romantic  composers 
of  this  period.  Some  of  hi3  melodies,  too,  show  a  Classical 
influence.  His  first  theme  from  the  fdr3t  movement  of  the 
Second  Symphony  might  well  have  been  written  by  Haydn. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  melodies  in  general  are  in 
the  Romantic  vein  with  their  flowing  spontaneity  and  chro- 
matic alterations.  The  attendant  harmonies  using  diminished 
seventh  and  augmented  sixth  chords  are  other  indications  of 
romanticism  in  Tschaikovsky' s  music. 


i1oCnALuJ/;iulfS  PLaGE  lii  ^U^IC  HI3IJRY 

TschaiKOvs^y  accepted  the  principles  and  rules 
established  by  the  classicists,  but  these  became  his  tool; 
he  did  not  become  their  slave,  xie  did  not  brea^  with  the 
Classicists,  he  was  a  disciple,  yet,  he  was  more  of  an  apos- 
tle, for  he  took  what  they  had  to  offer  and  amplified  it. 

It  is  said  that  .T3chaiiL0vs^y 1  s  music  "has  a  high 
place  in  the  affect  ions  of  the  great  public,  but  the  coterie 
critics  are  inclined  to  emphasize  its  defects  at  the  expense 
of  its  virtues..."1 

Against  any  defeats  which  are  usually  cited  such  as 
"gross  sentimentality"  or  "overfervid  emotionalism",  are  his 
"fertile  melodiousness,  his  wide  gamut  of  orchestral  color... 
his  genius  for  ^nowing  what  instruments  can  do,   the  sweep  of 
his  rhythms,  and  the  satisfying  eloquence  of  his  mighty 
climaxes. "^ 

"rhe  cold  mathematician  tells  us  that   the  whole  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  its  parts,  but  raohaliLOvsky  has  proved 
that  musically  this  can  oe  false,.. It  is  pointless  to  prate 
of  vulgar  tears,  willfulness,  bombast,  and  morbidity  when  the 
ocean  is  coming  straight  at  ,,ou."^ 

1.  Kalliday,  John,  rchair.ovsky  on  records,  x'he  j'our  Corners, 
Hew  iork,  1942.  £g.  28. 

2.  Brockway,  .Vallace  and  nerbert  ..einstock,  tten  of  muaio , 
Simon&Schuster,  wew  fork,  LjZ9,  Pg«  492. 

3.  Ibid. 
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In  this  thesis,  the  largef  orchestral  compositions 
of  Tschaii^ovsky  have  been  analized  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  four  major  technical  aspects  of  music:  melody,  harmpny, 
form,  and  instrumentation. 

accordingly,  it  may  be  said  that  in  regard  to  his 
melodies,  Tschaiiiov  aky  stands  midway  between  the  Classic 
and  Homantic  composers.  Some  of  his  melodies  are  In  the 
Jlassic  tradition,  while  others  have  definite  Romantic  cnar- 
acteristics . 

The  harmonic  aspect  of  f schaiiLOvs^y 1  s  compositions 
is  less  affected  by  both  schools  of  thought,  riere,  tne  ro- 
mantic elements  of  his  music  are  most  noticeable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Jlassic  influence  is  felt 
in  his  use  of  form.  The  program  music  as  well  as  the  abso- 
lute music  exists  entirely  within  the  limitations  of  the 
Classic  forms.  Onl^  in  the  more  free  manipulation  of  the 
minor  details,  does  he  depart  from  the  Jlassic  tradition. 

IschaikovsA-y  employs  the  large  orchestra  charact- 
eristic of  many  of  the  Homantic ists.  Some  of  his  innova- 
tions in  this  fiBld  might  include  the  introduction  of  the 
French  horn,  English  horn,  and  bassoon  as  solo  instruments, 
and  his  amplification  of  the  percussion  section  of  the 
orchestra. 

Tschaiiiovs^y  was  a  composer  of  the  homantic  School, 
firmly  grounded  in  the  Classic  traditions  of  composition, 
and  was,  therefore,  able  to  combine  the  elements  of  both 
schools  of  lihought  into  his  compositions. 
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To  date,  very  little  has  been  written  concerning  the 
technical  aspect  of  the  compositions  of  Tschaikovs£.y.  Such  a 
situation  is  regrettable  in  view  of  the  prolific  writings  of 
this  otherwise  well-known  master.  His  extremely  unusual  and 
interesting  life  has  presented  excellent  biographical  material 
for  many  writers,  and  perhaps  this  fact  has  aroused  more  in- 
terest in  the  life  behind  the  compositions  than  in  the  works, 
themselves. 

Many  outstanding  contemporary  musicians  have  paid 
tribute  to  Tschaikovsky * s    technical  proficiency  in  the  field 
of  composition*  Q)n  the  other  hand,  the  music  of  this  master 
has  enjoyed  more  widespread  appeal  to  the  untrained  " layman'1 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  recognized  composer.  Therefore, 
it  is  appropriate  that  a  thorough  study  be  made  of  Tschaikov- 
sky's  works    in  regard  to  hi3  melodies,  harmonies,  orches- 
trations, and  his  use  of  form-  the  four  principal  technical 
aspects  of  any  musical  composition. 

Within  the  last  eight  to  ten  years,  the  lyrical 
quality  of  the  Tschaikovskian  themes  has  been  regognized, 
and  many  of  them  have  emerged  recently  as  popular  songs. 
Tschaikovsky1 s  melodies  are  of  many  types;  some  may  be  com- 
pared to  those  of  other  composers  in  the  traditionally-accep- 
ted methods  of  melody- writing,  while  others  are  outstanding 
in  their  originality.  J?or  example,  Tschaikovsky  has  eomposed 
themes  based  entirely  upon  one  chord  such  as  those  used  oc- 
casionally bytthe  Classicists,  ueethoven,  Wagner,  and  others* 


Melodies  which  present  primarily  interesting  rhythmic  patterns 
may  also  be  observed  in  his  compositions,  as  well  as  melodies 
with  a  tonal  center  other  than  the  tonic  note,  and  germ-cell 
motifs.  .Folk  tunes  have  been  employed  extensively  by  I'schaikov- 
sky  throughout  his  compositions.  Unbalanced  phrases,  chromatic 
alterations,  and  flowing  spontaneity  all  characterize  what  is 
usually  classified  as  the  typical"Ta8kaikovs/Lian  theme"* 

Tschaitoovsky  was  a  Romanticist  in  regard  to  harmony. 
His  use  of  altered  chords,  diminished  seventh  and  augmented 
sixth  chords  are  typical  of  the  Homantic  Era.  TschaikovsiLy  was 
a  master  in  this  field.  He  taught  harmony  at  the  Conservatory, 
and  wrote  the  textbook,  Manual  for  the  Practical  study  of  har- 
mony. 

Among  his  other  outstanding  capacities,  Tschaikovsky 1 s 
genius  for  making  the  most  out  of  his  instruments  helps  to 
account  for  his  title  as  one  of  the  greatest  symphonists  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  In  almost  all  of  his  major  orchestral  com- 
positions, he  has  enlarged  upon  the  standard  symphonic  instru- 
mentation. He  introduced  the  English  and  French  horns  and 
basooon  as  solo  instruments.  Characteris t icsef fects  in  the 
orchestrations  of  this  composer  are  the  "upsweep"  of  the  strings, 
typical  of  the  Sixth  symphony  ,  but  found  also  in  his  other 
compositions,  and  the  antiphonal  effect  where  various  fragments 
of  the  taematic  material  are  presented  by  one  section    of  the 
orchestra  and    answered  by  another. 

although  tschaikovsky  was  a  Romanticist,  his  use  of 
form  was,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  Classic  tradition.  All  of 
his  larger  orchestral  wor^is  may  be  analized  according  to  the 


preestablished    Classical  forms.  This  does  not  imply  that 
I'sohaikovsiLy  adheres  to  these  forms  as  strictly  as  did  the 
Classicists,     yet  the  oresence  of  the  Classical  form3  in  his 
compositions    is  inescapable. 

Compared  to  his  contemporaries,  Jschai^ovs^yJ s 
music  3hows  much  western  influence,  for  he  was  firmly  ground- 
ed on  a  study  of  the  Classic  or  ,,'estern  masters,  xiowever,  this 
does  not  detract  from  the  Russian  influence  which  still  per- 
meates his  compositions. 

TschaiLovsky  accepted  the  rules  and  principles 
established  by  the  Classicists,  but  he  amplified  what  they 
had  to.  offer.     He  was  a  composer  of  the  homantic  school, 
firmly  grounded  in  the  classic  traditions,  and  was,  therefore, 

able  to  combine  the  elements  of  both  schools  of  thought 
into  hio  compositions. 
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COMPOSITIONS  IN  WHICH  SONATA  FORM  IS  EMPLOY SD 
(Chronological  List) 

The  Storm  (Overture) 
Symphony  No.  1.  First  Movement 
Fate,  (Symphonic  Poem) 
Romeo  ans  gullet  Overture 

Symphony  No.  2.  First  Movement;  Fourth  Movement 
Symphony  No.  3.  First  Movement  ;  Fourth  Movement 
Symphony  No.  4,  First  Movement;  Fourth  Movement 
1812  Overture 

Symphony  No.  5.  First  Movement;  Fourth  Movement 
Hamlet  (Fantasy  Overture) 

Symphony  No.  6,  First  Movement;  Fourth  Movement 
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Sonata  Form,  gome time  a  known  as  "Sonata  Allegro 
Form",   la  comprised  of  three  main  aectlona:  Sxpoaition, 
Development,  and  Recapitulation.  The  Sxpoaition  ia 
concerned  with  at  leaat  two  main  themea  (frequently, 
three)  and  in  thia  aectlon,  theae  themes  are  discloaed. 
The  entire  aection  ia  aometlmea  repeated.  The  second 
part,  aa  the  name  signifies,  developa  the  principal 
themea  rhythmically,  harmonically,  or  contrapuntally , 
according  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  composer.  Aa  aoon  aa 
the  firat  theme  reappeara  in  the  tonic  key,  the  recapi- 
tulation haa  begun  and  the  firat  aection  ia  repeated. 
These  three  sections  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  form, 
may  be  preceded  by  an  introduction  and  concluded  with  a 
coda.    Diagramat ically ,  the  3onata  form  may  be  expressed 
as  follows: 

(Intro.)1  Expoaition    Development    Recapitulation  (Coda) 

A  of  A  &  B  Of  A  &  B 

B  (of  B  $  A)  (of  A) 

(C)  (of  A)  (of  B) 

(of  B) 

The  Storm 

In  hla  first  large  orchestral  composition,  "L'Orage" 
there  is  an  arpeggio-like  Introduction,  followed  by  a 


1.  Parentheses  indicate  other  possibilities  which  may  be 
employed  at  the  discretion  of  the  composer. 
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ten-measure  transition  in  which  Tsckaikovsky  makes  two 
chances  of  tempo,  leading  into  the  first  theme  played 
by  the  first  violins.  This  first  theme  is  mainly  rhyth- 
mic in  character,  while  the  second,   introduced  by  the 
piccolo  and  flute,  and  continued  by  the  flutes  alone, 
is  more  melodic.  After  a  short  return  of  the  first  theme, 
the  second  section  begins  with  a  development  of  the  sec- 
ond theme  and  is  concluded  with  a  development  of  the 
first.  A  regular  recapitulation  ensues,  followed  by  a 
coda  related  to  the  second  theme. 
Symphony  No.  1.  First  Movement 

The  first  movement  of  the  First  Symphony  has  only 
a  four-measure  introduction.  There  are  the  usual  two 
main  themes  and  the  movement  continues  regurlarly  until 
the  last  part  of  the  recapitulation,  where,  after  the 
return  of  the  second  theme  in  its  original  form,  a  dev- 
elopment of  it  follows,  leading  into  the  coda.  (Although 
the  fourth  movement  of  this  symphony  has  a  vague  out- 
line of  sonata  form,   It  is  not  so  clearly  defined  as  to 
have  a  place  in  this  present  discussion.) 

Fate 

In  this  composition  the  introduction  plays  a  most 
important  role,  thus  making  a  definite  form-analysis 
difficult.  The  result  shows  a  sort  of  combination  "Rondo 
and  Sonata  form"1:  After  an  Introduction  by  the  strings, 

1.  See  section  re.  Rondo  form. 
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the  first  theme  ia  Introduced  by  the  bassoon.  An  inter- 
esting transition  is  made  bytthe  timpani  into  the  second 
theme  which  is  played  by  the  violas.  Here,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  exposition,   the  introduction  returHS  in 
its  original  version.  The  development  appears  to  be  con- 
cerned only  with  the  first  theme,  but  the  recapitulation 
brings  in  the  second  theme  and  follows  with  a  reiteration 
of  the  first.  The  coda  is  again  the  introduction  with  a 
very  slight  melodic  variation. 
Romeo  and  Juliet 

The  introduction  has  two  main  themes,   the  first  of 
which  is  a  solemn  chorale-type,  and  the  second,  an  epi- 
sode of  "sighs"  which  pass  through  a  series  of  imitations 
followed  by  harp  arpeggios.  In  this  work,  one  of 
T schalkovsky ' s  nearest  approaches  to  real  program  music, 
the  first  theme  of  the  exposition  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  hostilities  between  the  two  families,  the 
Montagues  and  the  Capulets.  It  is  a  very  rhythmic  theme 
in  a  martial  character.  The  second  theme,  depicting 
Romeo's  love  or  pleading  is  one  of  Tschalkovsky ' s  most 
captivating  and  well-known  melodies.  The  development 
deals  chiefly  with  the  first  theme  and  leads  directly 
into  the  recapitulation  which  is,   itdelf,  a  small  three- 
Part  form.1  The  coda  is  interesting,  being  related  to 

1.  See  section  re.  Da  Capo  form 
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the  second  theme  In  Its  thematic  material,  yet  rhyth- 
mically related  to  the  first  theme.  A  section  related  to 
the  second  theme  of  the  introduction  is  also  brought 
into  this  coda. 
Symphony  No.  2.  First  Movement 

A  slow  horn  Introduction  begins  the  first  movement 
of  the  Second  Symphony.  The  first  theme  has  a  very 
Classical  character  an<§  sounds  as  if  it  might  have  been 
written  by  Haydn  rather  than  Tschalkovsky .  This  first 
section  is  rudely  interrupted  in  the  middle  by  the  re- 
entrance  of  the  introduction.  In  comparison  to  the  first 
part,  there  is  only  a  very  short  exposition  of  the  sec- 
ond, more  lyrical  theme.  The  development  and  recapitula- 
tion are  telescoped  together  and  brought  to  a  conclusion 
by  a  sustained  horn  tone  which  introduces  the  recapitu- 
lation of  the  introduction.  This  is  another  interesting 
use  of  the  sonata  form. 
Symphony  No.  2.  Fourth  Movement 

The  fourth  movement  of  the  Second  Symphony,  the 
climax  of  this  composition,  has  a  short  introduction 
related  to  the  first  theme.  In  the  exposition,   the  first 
theme  is  introduced,  then  developed,   then  brought  back 
in  its  original  version.  A  transition  leads  into  the 
second  theme,  one  of  Tschalkovsky ' s  masterpieces  of 
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simple  yet  exquisite  melody-writ ing .  Although  the  key  sig- 
nature is  C-major,   the  tonality  is  A-flat  major.  Both 
themes  are  developed  in  the  middle  section  where  various 
contaapuntal  devices  and  octaves  skips,  first  above,  then 
below  the  main  themes,  are  ingeniously  employed.  A  short 
recapitulation  of  both  themes  leads  into  the  coda.  Here, 
the  high  point  is  reached,  after  a  few  measures  reminis- 
cent of  the  octaves  of  the  davelopment  section,  with  the 
crash  of  the  Chinese  gong.  The  movement  closes  with  a 
short  return  of  the  first  theme. 
Symphony  No.  3,  FiBst  Movement;  Fifth  Movement 

The  first  movement  of  the  Third  Symphony  deviates 
from  regular  sonata  form  in  that  both  the  development  and 
recapitulation  are  based  upon  the  second  theme,  with  the 
coda's  bringing  back  the  first  theme.  The  fifth  and  final 
movement  has  a  normal  exposition  and  development  but  the 
recapitulation  is  concerned  only  with  the  first  theme.  A 
coda  concludes  both  the  first  and  fifth  movements,  but 
neither  can  be  said  to  have  any  real  introduction. 

(Although  four  movements  usually  comprise  a  sym- 
phony, the  Third  Symphony  has  five.  This  fact,  however, 
is  not  such  an  innovation  as  it  may  appear.  Throughout 
the  Classical  Period  and  up  to  the  time  of  Beethoven,  the 
first  movement  of  a  symphony  is  long  and  dynamic,  the 
second,    in  contrast,   is  in  a  lighter  vein  and  more  lyrical; 
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the  third  movement  is  a  menuet,  while  the  finale  con- 
cludes the  work  with  a  spirited  climax.  Beethoven  left 
this  symphonic  form  intact  with  tha  exception  of  the 
third  movement  where  he  substituted  the  Scherzo  for  the 
Classical  Menuet.  Tschaikovsky ,   in  his  Third  Symphony, 
follows  the  regular  order  for  the  first  two  movements, 
but  uses  a  Polonaise  in  tha  third.  This  composition  is 
commonly  known  as  tha  "Polish"  Symphony,   so  the  use  of 
a  Polonaise  is  most  fitting.  Here,  one  dance  form,  tha 
Polonaise,   is  used  in  place  of  another,   the  Menuet.  The 
fourth  movement  is  a  Scherzo  in  the  Beethoven  tradition. 
If  these  two  movements  are  taken  together,   they  become 
merely  a  merger  of  the  Classical  and  early  Romantic 
forms.  The  fifth  movement  corresponds  to  tha  usual 
finale  of  any  symphony.) 
Symphony  No.  4,  First  Movement 

The  first  movement  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  has  an 
introduction  by  the  horn  and  bassoon,  and  the  exposition 
is  built  around  the  two  main  themes.  At  the  climax  of 
the  development  section  the  introduction  reappears,  and 
after  the  recapitulation  this  same  introductory  theme 
becomes  the  coda.    Representative  to  many  as  "Fate",  this 
theme  is  often  compared  to  that  of  Beethoven's  Fifth 
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Symphony  since  both  works  are  assumed  to  have  the  same 
program.  Nevertheless,  whatever  it  is  called,  the  theme 
in  question  permeates  the  entire  composition  and  thus 
g-ives  it  a  sort  of  cyclical  form. 
3ymphony  No.  4,  Fourth  Movement 

In  the  introduction  to  the  fourth  movement,  both 
the  first  and  second  themes  appear.  Although  there  may 
be  some  question  as  to  the  number  of  principal  themes  in 
this  movement,   it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  there  are 
three.  The  third  theme  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  Me 
second,  but  at  uts  primal  appearance  the  second  theme 
appears  alone.  The  face  that  the  coda  deals  with  the 
third  theme  as  an  entity  seems  to  substantiate  the  theory 
that  these  under  question  are  two  separate  themes.  Follow- 
ing the  recapitulation,  and  preceding  the  coda,   the  fan- 
fare of  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  again  is 
heard,  lending  still  more  unity  to  the  composition. 
1812  Overture 

In  the  famous  1812  Overture,  Tschaikovsky  uses  a 
normal  sonata  form  with  an  introduction  and  coda,  but  a 
sixty-four  measure  "epilogue"1  is  added  to  the  work  where 
the  bassoons,  horns,  bass  trombones  and  tubas  play  in 
unison  the  Russian  national  anthem. 

1.  Lelchentritt,  Hugo,  The  International  Music  Edition: 
Orchestra  Scores,  volume  2,  Books  and  Music,   Inc.,  New  York, 
193$,  Pg.  xli 
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Symphony  No*  5,  First  Movement 

Sonata  form  with  a  three-theme  exposition  is  again 
used  in  the  first  movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony.  The 
development  deals  with  the  first  two  themes  in  an  inter- 
esting manner  by  combining  the  dotted  rhythm  of  Theme  I 
together  with  a  variation  of  Theme  II.  After  a  regular 
recapitulation,  the  coda  is  built  on  the  first  theme. 

(Another  example  of  cyclical  form  is  found  in  this 
work  where  the  theme  of  the  introduction  to  the  first 
movement  recurs  at  the  climax  ofl  each  following  move- 
ment. Therefore,  the  Fifth  Symphony  is  more  truly  in 
cyclical  form  than  the  previously-cited  example  of  the 
Fourth  Symphony. ) 
Symphony  No.  5,  Fourth  Movement 

The  introduction  to  the  finale  of  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony is  related  to  the  introduction  to  the  first  movea 
raent.  There  are  two  main  themes  comprising  the  exposi- 
tion, and  the  development,  recapitulation,  and  coda, 
proceed  regularly. 
Hamlet 

Hamlet .  called  a  "Phantasie  Overture"  by  Tscahikov- 
aky,   Is  an  excellent  example  of  program  music  expressed 
in  the  Classical  sonata  form.  After  the  introduction 
by  the  violas,   the  first  theme  of  the  exposition 
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represents  Hamlet,  while  Ophelia  is  portrayed  in  the 
second  theme.  The  next  section  develops  "both  of  these 
themes  and  introduce*  a  march-like  rhythm.  Following  a 
short  recapitulation,  the  coda  is  related  to  the  intro- 
duction. 
Symphony  No.  6.  First  Movement 

In  the  first  movement  an  extended  sonata  form  is 
used.  The  Introduction  is  related  to  the  first  theme 
which  is  developed  immediately  after  its  appearance  in 
the  exposition.  Following  the  second  theme,   the  bridge 
section  employing  a  triplet  figure  leads  into  another 
development  which  deals  exclusively  with  the  second  theme. 
This  new  deviation  from  the  Classical  sonata  form  inter- 
relates   the  exposition  and  development  sections  rather 
than  having  them  appear  in  order  as  two  separate  por- 
tions of  the  composition.  The  recapitulation  brines 
back  both  main  themes  and  is  followed  by  a  coda  which  is 
based  upon  the  second  theme.  This  coda  is  comprised  of 
a  clarinet  solo  accompanied  by  continually  descending 
scale  passages  played  by  the  strings,  pizzicato. 
Symphony  No.  6.  Fourth  Movement 

Without  any  introduction,  the  first  theme  appears 
immediately,  played  by  the  first  and  second  violins  al- 
ternating on  each  aaeeessive  note  of  the  melody.  The 
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second  theme  la  faintly  reminiscent  of  the  "Lareo"  from 
the  opera,  Xe rxe a ,  by  Handel.  Here  again,   In  thla  fourth 
movement  Tschaikovsky  uaea  the  method  frequently  employed 
by  Brahma  of  teleacoping  the  development  and  recapitula- 
tion aectlona  into  each  other. 
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COMPOSITIONS  IN  WHICH  RONDO  FORM  IS  EMPLOYED 
(Chronological  Liat) 

Le  Voyvode 
Fate 

Symphony  No.  2.  Second  Movement 
Manfred  Symphony.  Third  Movement 
Nutcracker  Suite,   "Ouverture  Miniature" 
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One  of  the  moat  interesting  and  charming  of  the 
Classical  forma  ia  the  Rondo.  In  this  arrangement,  one 
theme  predominate  a  and  give  a  unity  while  an  opportunity 
for  variety  and  contraat  ia  given.  Thia  form  ia  com- 
priaed  of  one  main  theme,  which  appeara  at  the  beginning 
of  the  compoaltion  and  reappeara  following  each  con- 
traat ins  theme  presented.  (The  contrasting  themes  are 
called  "episodes").  The  principal  theme  may  borne  back 
In  its  original  form  or  may  be  varied  according  to  the 
design  of  the  composer.  In  the  latter  case,   the  form  is 
called  "Rondo  with  variations".  The  regular  rondo  form 
may  be  expressed  diagrammat ically  as  follows: 

A  B  A  C  A  D  A 

Le  Voyvode 

The  symphonic  ballade,  Le  Voyvode,  an  early  work  of 
Tschaikovsky  but  published  posthumously,   is  bdilt  with- 
in an  interesting  rondo  with  variation  form.  After  a 
four-measure  introduction  by  the  timpani,   the  violin- 
cellos  enter  with  the  main  theme.  The  first  episode  ia 
introduced  by  the  first  violins  and  is  followed  immed- 
iately by  the  main  theme  slightly  varied.  Four  inter- 
related ahort  themea  with  different  tempo  markings  com- 
priae  the  aecond  epiaode,  and  the  compoaltion  concludes 
with  a  second  variation  of  the  main  theme. 
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Fate 

The  symphonic  poem,  Fate ,  anbther  posthumously- pub- 
lished composition,   is  discussed  under  the  heading  of 
Sonata  Form,  but  the  continual  reappearance  of  the  intro- 
ductory theme  presents  an  issue  which  cannot  "be  Ignored. 
Either  analysis  is  possible  in  this  work.  Considering  rondo 
form  in  this  case,  the  introductory  theme  must  be  regarded 
as  the  main  theme,  and  after  being  presented  by  the 
strings,   it  is  followed  by  the  first  episode  consisting 
of  two  themes.  The  principal  theme  reappears  in  its  origi- 
nal version  and  is  followed  by  the  second  episode  which 
may  be  considered  a  variation  of  the  first.  A  slightly 
varied  reappearande  of  the  main  theme  concludes  the  work. 
Symphony  No.  2.  3econd  Movement 

The  best  example  of  a  rondo  is  found  in  the  second 
movement  of  the  Second  Symphony.  The  main  theme  is  def- 
initely    in  a  march-like  character,  while  the  two  con- 
trasting themes  are  more  lyrical.  The  main  theme  appears 
four  times;  the  first  episode,   twice;  and  the  second 
episode,  once.  The  coda  is  related  to  the  principal  theme. 
DiagrammaHlcally ,  this  movement  may  be  expressed  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  B  A  C  A  B  A    floda  (related  to  A) 
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Manfred  Symphony,  Third  Movement 

What  a  composer  may  do  with  the  Classical  rondo 
form  is  shown  in  the  third  movement  of  the  Manfred  Sym- 
phony »  The  mian  theme,  first  episode,  and  main  theme  pro- 
ceed in  the  normal  fashion,  but  here  Tschalkovsky  departs 
from  the  stereotyped  form  and  combines  the  principal  theme 
with  the  first  episode  in  the  next  section.  After  a  new 
theme,  the  original  main  theme  returns  alone  and  is 
followed  by  a  coda  also  related  to  the  main  theme: 
A    B    A    AB    C    A    Coda  (related  to  A) 
Nutcracker  Suite,  "Ouverture  Miniature" 

Following  the  principal  theme,  the  first  episode 
consists  of  two  themes,  one  rhythmic  and  one  lyric.  Again 
the  principal  theme  appears  followed  by  the  second  epi- 
sode which  is  a  development  of  the  first.  A  coda  con- 
cludes this  section  of  the  composition. 
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(Chronological  List) 

Symphony  No.  1,  Third  Movement 
Symphony    No.  2,  Third  Movement 
The  Tempest 

Symphony  No.  5,  Second  Movement;  Fourth  Movement 
Francesca  da  Rimini 

Symphony  No.  4,  Second  Movement;  Third  Movement 
Capricoio  Italian 

Mpnfrad  Symphony.  First  Movement;  3econd  Movement 

Symphony  No.  5,  Second  Movement;  Third  Movement 

I'utcracker  Suite 

"Marche"  M 
"Danae  de  la  Fee  Dragee 
"Danae  ruaae  Trepak' 
"Danae  Chinolae" 
"Danae  dea  Mlrlitona' 
"Valae  dea  Fleura" 

Symphony  No.  6,  Second  Movement;  Third  Movement. 
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Da  capo  form  and  three-part  form  are  often  regarded 
as  interchangeable  terms;  however,   there  is  a  slight 
distinction  between  the  two.  Da  capo  form  is  expressed 
as  "ABA",  meaning  that  after  the  first  and  second  parts 
are  completed,   the  first  part  returns  in  its  exact  ori- 
ginal version.  In  three-part  form,   the  retunn  of  the  first 
part  may  "be  slightly  varied  from  the  original.  Thus, 
three-part  form  may  be  expressed  diagrammat ically  in 
two  ways: 

Da  Capo:  ABA  (A  fine  B  DC) 

Three-part:  ABA1 
Symphony  No.  1.  Third  Movement 

The  first  instance  of  a  three-part  form  in  Tschai- 
kpvsky's  larger  orchestarl  works  is  found!  in  the  third 
movement  of  his  First  Symphony.  Althought  there  is  a 
slight  deviation  from  true  three  part  form,  the  outline 
is  still  unmistakable.  This  movement  is  a  scherzo,  fol- 
lowing in  the  Beethoven  tradition  for  third  movements. 
After  a  four-measure  introduction,  the  first  part  (the 
scherzo)  appears,  followed  by  the  trio.  Immediately 
preceding  the  return  of  the  scherzo,   the  four  measures 
of  introduction  reappear.  After  the  return  of  the  first 
part,  there  is  a  forty- three  maesure  coda  concluding 
the  movement. 
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Symphony  No.  2.  Third  Movement 

An  extremely  interesting  three-part  form  may  be 
found  in  the  third  movement  of  the  Second  Symphony.  This 
movement,  aerain,   la  a  scherzp,  and  the  three  parts  are 
Scherzo,  Trio,  Scherzo.  However,  within  each  of  these 
three  parts  is  a  small  three- part  form.  The  coda  is  re- 
lated to  the  trio  section.  This  form  may  be  illustrated 
by  means  of  the  following  diagram: 

Scherzo      Trio      Scherzo  Coda 

ABA  GDC  ABA  (related  to  Trio) 

The  Tempest 

The  Tempest  is  another  example  of  program  music 
expressed  within  a  Classical  form.  A  short  introduction 
by  the  strings  is  followed  by  the  first  main  section  whidn 
depicts  the  sea(La  Mer).  The  middle  section  has  a  num- 
ber of  themes  representing  in  order,  Ariel  obeying  the 
will  of  Prospero,  the  storm  (portrayed  in  a  seotlon  in- 
cluding twenty- two  measures  of  heavy  chords  by  the  strings, 
a  bassoon  solo,  followed  by  a  development  in  arpeggios, 
octaves,  and  scale  passages),  Ferdinand,  the  Enchanted 
Isle,  amain  Ferdinand,  Miranda,  Ariel,  and  Caliban.  A 
repetition  of  the  first  section  depicting  the  sea  con- 
cludes the  composition,  and  thus  the  result  is  an  inter- 
esting three-part  form. 
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THRSS-PART  FORM 

Symphony  No.  3.  Second  Movement 

An  el^hte en-measure  introduction  "brings  in  the 
first  main  theme  against  an  accompaniment  by  the  strings 
pizzicato.  The  flutes  and  piccolo  introduce  the  first 
section,  and  the  violas  bring  in  the  middle  part.  Follow- 
ing a  seven-measure  bridge  passage  Including  a  bassoon 
solo,  a  slightly  varied  recapitulation  of  the  first  part 
returns • 
Symphony  No.  3,  Fourth  Movement 

The  fourth  movement  of  the  Third  Symphony  is  a'  per- 
fect example    of  a  real  three-part  form  and  consists 
simply  of  Scherzo,  Trio,  Scherzo,  with  the  third  partes 
being  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  first. 
Francesca  da  Rimini 

Francesca  da  Rimini  has  a  long  introduction  which, 
itself,   is  in  a  clear  three-part  form.  The  main  body  of 
the  composition  is  also  in  three  parts,  and  like  the 
third  movement  of  the  3econd  Symphony,  within  each  of 
these  parts  is  a  smaller  three-part  form.  Between  the 
introduction  and  the  main  body  there  is  a  three-measure 
transition;  between  each  of  the  three  major  sections 
of  the  main  part  comes  a  transition  including  the  prin- 
cipal Introductory  theme.  A  coda,  featuring  the  oboe, 
concludes  the  composition.  An  Interesting  diagram  may  be 
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THREE- PART  FORM 

drawn  from  this  work  as  follows: 

Introduction. ..( transition  to)  Main  Body  Coda 

ABA  CDCtrans.SF3trans.CDG 

Symphony  No.  4,  Second  Movement;  Third  Movement 

The  second  and  third  movements  of  the  Fourth  Symphony 

are  alike  in  respect  to  their  form.  Both  the  first  anfl 

last  parts  of  the  three- part  form  are  in  three  parts, 

while  the  middle  sections  stand  alone.  For  example: 

ABA  C  ABA 

Capricclo  Italian 

The  form  of  the  Capricclo  Italian  is  much  like 
that  of  the  two  movements  described  above,  except  that 
the  first  and  last  sections  have  only  two  parts  and  thus 
are  not,   in  themselves,   three-part  forms.  The  middle 
section, here,   is  related  to  the  introduction;  the  third 
section  is  a  variation  of  the  first  part  and  is  followed 
by  a  coda.  This  composition  may  be  expressed  dlasrammat- 
ically  as  follows: 

Intro  A    B  C  A1  transition  B1  Cocfe 

(rel.  to 
Intro. ) 

Manfred  Symphony.  First  Movement,  Second  Movement 

The  first  movement  of  the  Manfred  Symphony  has  a 
three-part  form  resembling  that  of  the  slow  movement  of 
Beethoven's  Third  ("Eroioa")  Symphony.  The  introduction 
oomprises  the  first  main  part  of  the  form.  The  second 
section  has  two  main  themes  and  is  followed  by  a 
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bridge  leading  into  the  third  part  which  is  both  a  dev- 
elopment and  a  recapitulation  of  the  first  part  (the  in- 
troduction). A  seven-measure  coda  concludes  the  movement. 

The  second  movement  of  this  symphony  is  a  very  clear 
three-part  form  without  any  introduction  or  coda. 
Symphony  No.  5.  Second  Movement;  Third  Movement 

Both  these  movements  have  codas,  but  only  the  second 
movement  has  an  introduction.  In  the  middle  section  of 
the  second  movement,  the  second  theme  is  taken  from  the 
introduction  to  the  first  movement;  also  the  coda  of  the 
third  movement  is  related  to  this  same  Introduction.  This, 
of  course,     gives  the  whole  symphony  a  sort  of  cyclical  form. 
Nutcracker  3ulte 

The  Nutcracker  Suite  as  a  whole  has  three  parts, 
but  not  in  such  relation  as  to  be  considered  in  three- 
part  form.  However,   in  the  second  part,  "Danses  Caracter- 
istiques",  all  the  dances  (I.e.  "Marche",   "Danse  de  la 
Fee-Dragee",  "Danse  russe  Trepak",   "Danse  Chinolse",  and 
"Danse  des  Mlrlitons")  with  the  exception  of  one  ("Danse 
Arabe")  are  in  simple  Da  Capo  form.  "Danse  de  la  Fee- 
Dragee",   "Danse  Ghinoise",  and  "Danse  des  Mlrlitons"  all 
have  short  introductions. 

The  third  portion  of  the  Suite,   "Valse  des  Fleurs", 
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has  an  introduction  related  to  the  main  theme  of  the 

firat  part.  This  first  section  is  comprised  of  two  themes 

and  the  whole  first  part  is  repeated.  The  middle  section 

is  in  three  parts,  and  is  followed  "by  a  repetition  of 

the  firat  part  with  a  coda.  Diajrrararaat lcally ,   the  form 

may  be  expressed  thua: 

A  B        CDC        A  B  Coda 
I  II  I 

Symphony  No.  6.  Second  Movement 

The  form  of  the  second  movement  of  the  Sixth 
Symphony  ia  again  muck  like  that  of  the  third  movement  of 
the  Second  Symphony  and  Francesca  da  Rimini.  Within 
each  of  the  three  main  parts  of  the  movement  ia  a  smaller 
three-part  form.  Between  the  middle  section  and  the  last 
part  is  a  transition  of  twelve  measures  which  Includes 
the  main  themes  from  the  firat  and  second  sections. 
After  the  third  part,  appeara  the  coda  which  ia  related 
to  the  above-mentioned  tranaltion. 
Symphony  No.  6.  Third  Movement 

Thia  movement  ia  in  three  parta,  with  the  middle 
part 'a  being  in  three-part  form,  also.  The  principal 
theme  of  the  middle  section  appeara  in  part  in  the 
first  section,  but  does  not  appear  in  its  entirety  un- 
til the  middle  part  is  reached.  A  long?  coda  concludes 
the  movement  and  introducea  new  material  aa  well  aa 
the  main  theme. 
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COMPOSITIONS  IN  WHICH  TWO-PART  FORM  IS  EMPLOYED 
(Chronological  List) 


Symphony  No*  1,  Fourth  Movement 

3ulte  No.  4.  First  Movement;  Second  Movement 

Nutcracker  Suite,   "Danse  Arabs'* 


APP5NDIX  B 
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TWO-PART  FORM 

Two-part  form,  the  simplest  of  the  established 
forms,   Is  sometimes  designated  as  "Duple  Form".  It  is 
oomprlsed  merely  of  two  main  sections  built  around  two 
themes.  (It  may  be  seen  here  that  three-part  form  is 
really  an  extended  two-part  form,  4n  that  there  are 
two  contrasting  sections,  with  the  first  section  repeat- 
ed.) The  two-part  form  is  expressed  diagrammat lcally : 

A  B 

Symphony  No.  1.  Fourth  Movement 

The  fourth  movement  of  the  First  Symphony  may  be 
considered  as  having  a  two-part  form,  but  It  is  not  a 
typical  example  however,  being  rather  extended  and  com- 
plicated.   Although  there  are  only  two  main  sections, 
they  are  preceded  by  an  introduction  and  followed  by  an 
extended  bridge  passage  which  finally  leads  into  a  coda 
related  to  the  introduction.  This  relationship  of  the 
coda  to  the  introduction  might  give  the  illusion  of  a 
three-part  form,  but  what  would  then  comprise  the  middle 
section  would  so  outbalance  the  other  two,   such  an 
analysis  Is  not  feasible. 
Suite  No.  4.  First  Movement;  Second  Movement 

Two-part  form  is  also  found  lnthe  first  two  move- 
ments of  the  Suite  No.  4.   ( "Mozart iana" ) .  The  first 
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theme  odl  the  G-lgue  la  introduced  by  the  flutes  and  the 
second  by  the  viollncelloa.  In  this  case,  both  sections 
are  repeated,  and  the  diagram  is  as  follows: 

A  B 

The  Menuet  follows  the  same  pattern  as  the  first 
movement,  with  the  first  violins  featured  in  the  first 
section,  and  the  second  violins  featured  in  the  second. 
Nutcracker  3uite,   "Danse  Arabe" 

Another  two-part  form  may  be  observed  in  the  "Qanse 
Arabe",. the  fourth  section  of  the  "Danses  Caracteris t i- 
ques"  from  the  Nutcracker  Suite.  This  is  the  most  nearly 
perfect  example  of  a  simple  duple  form.  The  rhythmic 
first  theme  is  brought  in  by  the  English  horn,  followed 
by  the  more  lyrical  second  theme  played  by  the  first 
v  iollns. 
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COMPOSITIONS  IN  WHICH  TH3  THEME  AND  VARIATIONS  FORM  13  3MPL0Y3D 

(Chronological  List) 


Symphony  No.  1,  Second  Movement 
Suite  No.  4.  Fourth  Movement 
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The  theme  and  variations  form  la  a  simple  form 
which  requires  little  explanation.  As  the  name  signi- 
fies,  this  form  is  comprised  of  one  main  theme  followed 
by  a  series  of  variations  based  upon  that  theme. 
Symphony  No.  1,  Second  Movement 

After  an  introduction,   the  main  theme  is  presented, 
followed  by  a  short  bridge  passage  which  leads  into  the 
first  variation.  Another  bridge  leads  into  the  second 
variation,  and  the  movement  closes  with  a  coda  which  is 
related  to  the  introductory  theme. 
Suite  No.  4.  Fourth  Movement 

This  is  a  pure,  unadulterated  theme  and  Tar  iationa 
form.  The  first  theme  is  here  presented  immediately, 
and  the  variations  follow  in  succession,  each  as  a  com- 
plete unit  in  itself.  After  the  tenth  variation,  there 
is  a  seven-measure  transition  which  leads  into  a  reit- 
eration of  the  main  taeme  played  by  the  woodwinds  in 
unison  against  a  pizzicato  string  accompaniment. 
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COMPOSITIONS  IN  WHICH  NO  ESTABLISHED  FORM  IS  EMPLOYED 

(Chronological  List) 


Manfred  Symphony t  Fourth  Movement 
Suite  No.  4,  Third  Movement 
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Often  compositions  are  so  constructed  that  they 
cannot  be  anallzed  according  to  the  strict  established 
forms.  This  does  not  imply  that  they  are  without  form, 
but  rather  that  they  do  not  follow  in  the  Classical  tra- 
dition. Such  is  the  case  with  the  compositions  analized 
below. 

Manfred  Symphony,  Fourth  Movement 

The  fourth  movement  of  the  Manfred  Symphony  is  con- 
structed in  a  most  interesting  form  peculiar  to  this  com 
position.    The  first  theme  is  presented  by  the  first  v?o 
lins  and  is  followed  by  the  second  theme  played  by  the 
Snellen  horn.  A  development  of  the  second  theme  ensues, 
followed  by  a  twenty-three  measure  transition  marked 
"Lento"  consisting  of  long  chords  which  leads  into  a  re- 
iteration of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement  of 
this  symphony.    A  recapitulation  of  the  two  main  themes 
of  the  fourth  movement  follows,   thus  giving  some  semb- 
lance of  sonata  form  to  this  movement.  However,  an 
andante  section  bringing  in  the  Introductory  theme  to 
the  first  movement  appears,  followed  by  an  interlude  of 
eight  measures  of  harp  riins,   and  a  coda  related  again 
to  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  concludes 
the  fourth  movement  and  the  composition,   thus  giving 
the  entire  work  a  sort  of  cyclical  form. 
Suite  No.  4.  Third  Movement 

This  part  of  "Mozart iana"  is  taken  from  Mozart's 
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"Ave  Varum"  and  opens  with  an  e lstht-measure  introduc- 
tion played  by  two  clarinets.  The  first  violins  present 
the  first  theme;  the  second  theme  is  presented  by  few© 
flutes.  The  third  theme,  or  closing  section,   is  a^ain 
played  by  the  first  violins.  This  movement  ends  with 
harp  arpeggios  played  asainst  a  pedal  point  in  all  the 
other  instruments. 
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SYMPHONIES 


SYMPHONY  NO.  1 


1  Piccolo 

2  Flutea 
2  Oboes 

2  Clarinets  in  B-flat 
2  Basgoona 

4  Horna  in  F  (and  E-flat,  third  movement) 

2  Trurapeta  in  D  (and  Cj   third  movement) 

2  Tenor  Trombonea 

1  Baa a  Trombone 

1  Tuba 

T  impani 

Baaa  Drum 

Cymbal a 

Violins  1 

Viollna  2 

Violaa 

Violincelloa 
Contrabaaaea 
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SYMPHONY  NO. 


1  Piccolo 

2  Flutea 
2  Oboag 

2  Clarinets  In  B-flat 

2  Baaaoona 

4  Horna  in  F 

2  Trumpets  in  C 

2  Tenor  Trombone  a 

1  Baas  Trombone 

1  Tuba 

T  impani 

Drum 

Cymbal  a 

Tamtam 

Violina  1 

ViBlina  2 

Viola3 

Vlolincelloa 

Contrabaase  a 
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SYMPHONIES 


SYMPHONY  NO.  3 


1  Piccolo 

2  Flutes 
2  Oboes 

2  Clarinets  in  A 
2  Bassoons 
4  Horns  in  F 
2  Trumpets  in  F 
2  Tenor  Trombones 
1  Bass  Trombone 
1  Tuba 
T  impani 
Violins  1 
Violins  2 
Violas 
Vlolincellos 
Contrabasses 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  4 


1  Plcoolo 

2  Flutes 
2  Oboe  a 

2  Clarineta  in  B-flat 

2  Baaaoona 

4  Horna  in  F 

2  Trumpet  a  In  F 

2  Tenor  Trombone  a 

1  Baaa  Trombone 

1  Tuba 

T  impani 

Triangle 

Cymbal a 

Baaa  Drum 

Violina  1 

Viollna  2 

Violas 

Violincelloa 

Gontrabaaaaa 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5 


3  Flutea 

(3  Piccolos) 
2  Oboe a 

2  Clarinets  In  A 
2  Baaaoons 

4  Horna  In  F 

2  Trumpet a  In  A 

3  Trombone a 
1  Tuba 

T  impani 
Violina  1 
Violins  2 
Violas 

Violincellos 
Contrabasses 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6 


3  Flutes 

1  Picoolo 

2  Clarinets  in  A 
2  Bassoons 

4  Horns  in  F 

2  Trumpets  in  B-flat 

3  Trombones 
1  Tuba 

T  impani 
Violins  1 
Violins  2 
Violas 
Violincellos 
Contrabasses 
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MANFRED  SYMPHONY 


3  Flutes 
(1  Piccolo) 
2  Oboes 

1  English  Horn 

2  Clarinets  in  A 

1  Bass  Clarinet  in  B-flat 

3  Bassoons 

4  Horns  in  F 

2  Trumpets  In  D 
2  Cornets  in  A 

2  Tenor  Trombones 
1  Bass  Trombone 

1  Tuba 
T  impani 
Cymbals 
Bass  Drum 
Triangle 
Campanella 
Tambourine 
Tam-tam 

2  Harps 
Violins  1 
Violins  2 
Violas 

Viol incellos 
Contrabasses 
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SYMPHONIC  POEMS 


FATS 


1  Piccolo 

2  Flutes 
2  Oboes 

1  English  Horn 

2  Clarinets  in  B-flat 

2  Bassoons 

4  Horns  in  F 

3  Trumpets  in  F 

2  Tenor  Trombones 

1  Bass  Trombone 

1  Tuba 

Timpani 

Cymbals 

Bass  Drum 

Triangle 

Tam- tarn 

Harp 

Violins  1 
Violins  2 
Violas 

Violincellos 
Contrabasses 
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SYMPHONIC  BALLADS 


THE  V0YV0D5 


3  Flutes 
2  Oboe a 

1  English  Horn 

2  Clarinets  in  A 

1  Bass  Clarinet  in  B-fl 

2  Bassoons 

4  Horns  in  F 

2  Trumpets  in  B-flat 

2  Tenor  Trombones 

1  Bass  TrombAne 

1  Tuba 

T Ira pan i 

Snare  Drum 

Harp 

Cele  sta 

Violins  1 

Violins  2 

Violas 

Violincellos 

Contrabasses 
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0V3RTUR53 


THESTORM 


1  Piccolo 

2  Flutes 
2  Oboes 

1  English  Horn 

2  Clarinets  in  A 
2  Bassoons 

2  Horns  in  E 
2  Horns  in  G 
2  Trumpets  in  E 
1  Alto  Trombone 
1  Tenor  Trombone 
1  Bass  Trombone 
1  Tuba 
Timpani 
Tambourine 
Bass  Drum 
Cymbals 
Tamtam 
Harp 

Violins  1 

Violins  2 

Violas 

Viol incellos 

Contrabasses 
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ROMEO  AND  JUL 1ST 


2  Flutes 
(1  Piccolo) 
2  Oboes 

2  Clarinets  in  A 

1  English  Horn 

2  Bassoons 

4  Horns  in  F 
2  Trumpets  in  E 
2  Tenor  Trombones 
1  Bass  Trombone 
1  Tuba 
T  impani 
Cymbals 
Bass  Drum 
Harp 

Violins  1 

Violins  2 

Violas 

Viol incellos 

Contrabasses 
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THE  TEMPEST 


1  Piccolo 

2  Flutes 
$  Oboes 

2  Clarinets  in  B-flat 

2  Bassoons 

4  Horns  in  F 

2  Trumpets  in  F 

2  Tenor  Trombones 

1  Bass  Trombone 

1  Tuba 

T  impani 

Bass  Drum 

Cymbals 

Violins  1 

Violins  2 

Violas 

Violincellos 

Contrabasses 
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1812  OVERTURE 


Brass  Band  (ad  libitum) 

1  Piccolo 

2  Flutes 
2  Oboes 

2  Clarinets  in  B-flat 

1  English  Horn 

2  Bassoons 

4  Horns  in  F 

2  Trumpets  in  B-flat 

2  Trumpets  in  E-flat 

2  Tenor  Trombones 

1  Bass  Trombone 

1  Tuba 

Timpani 

Triangle 

Tambourine 

Snare  Drum 

Cymbals 

Bass  Drum 

Cannon 

Bells 

Violins  1 

Violins  2 

Violas 

Vlolincellos 
Contrabasses 
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HAMLET 


3  Flutes 
(1  Piccolo) 

2  Oboes 

1  English  Horn 

2  Clarinets  in  B-flat 
2  Bassoons 

4  Horns  in  F 

2  Trumpets  in  B-flat  (valveless) 

2  Trumpets  in  B-flat 

2  Trombones 

1  Bass  Trombone 

1  Tuba 

T  impani 

Snare  Drum 

Tam-tam 

Cymbals 

Bass  Drum 

Violins  1 

Violins  2 

Viol  as s 

Vlolincellos 

Contrabasses 
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APP5NDIX  0 
IN3TRUM3N11T ION 

SUITES 


SUITS  NO.  4  ( "MOZART IANA") 


2  Flutsa 
2  Oboes 

2  Clarinets  in  A 

2  Clarinets  in  C 

2  Bassoons 

4  Horns  in  F 

2  Trumpets  in  B-flat 

Timpani 

Cymbals 

Harp 

Glockenspiel  ( " Jeu  de  Cloches") 
Yiollns  1 
Violins  2 
Violas 

Vlollncellos 
I  Contrabasses 
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APPEND IK  0 
INSTRUM3NTAT ION 

I 
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NUTCRACKER  SUITE 


3  Flutes 
2  Oboes 

1  English  Horn 

2  Clarinets  in  A 

1  Bass  Clarinet  in  B-flat 

2  Bassoons 

4  Horns  in  F 

2  Trumpets  in  A 
2  Tenoi?  Trombones 
1  Bas3  Trombone 
1  Tuba 
Cymbals 
Cele  sta 
Timpani 
Tambourine 
I  Glockensoiel 

Violins  1 
Violins  2 
Violas 

Vlollncellos 
Contrabasses 
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APPENDIX  0 
INSTRUMENTATION 


FANTASY 


F RANGE S OA  DA  RIMINI 


1  Piccolo 

3  Flutes 

2  Oboes 

1  English  Horn 

2  Clarinets  in  A 
2  Bassoons 

4  Horns  in  F 

2  Trumpets  in  A  (valvele 

2  Trumpets  in  S 

2  Tenor  Trombones 

1  Bass  Trombone 

1  Tuba 

T  irapani 

Cymbals 

Bass  Drum 

Tamtam 

Harp 

Violins  1 
Violins  2 
Violas 

Violincellos 
Contrabasses 
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APP5NDIE  G 
INSTRUMENTATION 

I 

M 1 3  G ALLANS 0 U  3 

CAPRICCIO  ITALI3N 


1  Piccolo 

3  Flutes 

2  Oboes 

2  Glarineta  in  A 

1  English  Horn 

2  Bassoons 

4  Horns  in  F 

2  Trumpets  in  A  (valveless) 

2  Trumpets  in  3 

2  Tenor  Trombones 

1  Bass  Trombone 

1  Tuba 

T  impani 

G-lockenspiel 

Triangle 

Tambourine 

Bass  Drum 

Cymbals 

Harp 

Violins  1 
Violins  2 
Violas 
Viollncellos 
Contrabasses 
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